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} This Magasine.gibes the Negro’s point 
of View Regarding bis own Problems 
Published by Charles Alexander at 

714 Shawmut Abenue, Boston, Mass 
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‘LA CREOLE HAIR RESTORER 
“La Creole’ Hair Restorer contains the ingredients used “by the 
most famous Creole beauties. It will restore gray hair to its original 


color, stop falling hair, cure dandruff, keep the hair clean, soft and glossy 
and will make carly or kinky hair Ile straight and smooth for a time. 





NOTHING TAKES ITS PLACE. 


This is a photograph of Miss 
Nancy Rice, 185 Beale street, 
Memphis, Tenn., who has been 
using our ‘‘La Creole’ Hair Re- 
storer for years, and who says: 

*‘Nothing I have ever used will 
take the place of your ‘La Creole’ 
Hair Restorer, as it keeps my hair 
in a splendid c<ndition.”’ 

Miss Rice iy a woman of striking 
personal appearance, which is ow- 
ng very largely to her fine hair, 

the result of using our ‘‘La Creole’’ 
. 4, , Hair Restorer. 


Miss Nancy Rice. 


FOR A TIME. 
HAS DONE WONDERS. 

This is a photograph of Mr, 
Louis Nemore, residing at No. 10 
Turley St., Memphis, Tenn., one 

# of the most highly respected col- 
ored men in the city. He is im- 
plicitly trusted by his employer 
for the last ten years—Dr. Heber 
Jones, one of our most prominent 
physicians, and now president of 
the Memphis Board of Health. 

| Mr. Nemore says that he takes 
pleasure in stating that our ‘‘La 
Creole’’ Hair Restorer has done 
wonders for his splendid head of 
hair. ‘‘It has kept my hair from 
falling out, and has kept my 
head and scalp in aclean, healthy 
condition, I recommend it very 


highly. Mr. Louis Nemore. 


VAN VLEET-MANSFIELD DRUG CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
Price $1.00 per Bottle. 
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We Have Nearly 
4000 Stockholders 


Hundreds of Them Have Paid 
Up Stock, on Which They Are 
Drawing 7 Percent Dividends 
Anumelly : 3: 3 23 3 3 


Why Not Become One? 
Let Your Money Work For You 








HE success of our work in the different States, proves that we are 
giving the people what they want. We own over €100,000.00 worth 
of real estate; are doing a Mercantile Business of over $7,000.00 

yearly. Have a large Insurance department in which we have written 
over one hundred and fifty thousand members, carrying over $4,000,000 
Insurance. We operate a bank that is doing a successful business. We 
have erected buildings from $500 up to $17,000. Over 400,000 worth of 
our stook is in the hands of our people, 


q These are figures worth considering as they show what a power for 
good the Company is. 

q We give employment to hundreds of our stockholders, as mechanics, 
clerks, bookkeepers, agents, managers, tellers, cashiers, messengers, 
stenographers and architects. 

q Our Capital Stock is $500,000, Bond Issue $50,000. 

q¢ Stock now selling at $10 per share. Formerly sold at 5.00. Bonds are 
selling for $10.00 each, 


q We have a small allotment of stoek, still on the market at $10.00 per 
share to be sold in blocks of fiveshares and upwards, anda few bonds left. 





Write Today for Stock 








Metropolitan Mercantile & Realty Co. 
150 Nassau Street, New York City, N. Y. 


P. SHERIDAN BALL - L. ©. COLLINS JOHN H. ATKINS 
President Secretary Treasurer 
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Boys! Girls! 


| Printing Press, Camera, Gold 
Plated Band or Set Ring, Foun- 


tain Pen, Bracelet or Football, 
etc., absolutely free for selling |2 
pieces of fancy jewelry at [0c 
each. Send name and address to 
B. FRED GIESE 


2017 Whiteman St., Cincinnati, O. 








Write for estimate to— 


Charles Alexander 
Book and Joh Printer 
714 Shawmut Avenue 
Bastou, Maseachusetts 








{= Subscribe for Alexander’s 
(= Magazine today and help 
er solve the Negro Problem 


I CAN SELL 


Your Real Estate or 
Business no mattcr where 
Located. 

Properties and Business of all kinds 
sold quickly ‘for cash in all parts 
of the United States. Don’t Wait. 
Write to-day describing what you 
have to sell and give cash price on 

same. 


If You Want To Buy 


any kind of Business or Real Estate 
anywhere, at any price, write me 
your requirements. I can save you 
time and money. 


DAUID P. TAFF, 
The Land Man, 


415 Kansas Avenue, 
TOPEKA, : KANSAS. 








PORTLAND. - - 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


The Advocate 
Subscription Price $2.00 a Year 
E. D. Cannady, Editor 
1674 FIRST STREET 
OREGON 
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FORD’S 


HAIR POMADE 


Formerly known as 


“OZONIZED he MARROW” 
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Charkis Ferd Bosak 
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Agents wanted everywhere. 
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The Best Investment ts 
in the Best Literature 


BY very special arrangement with the pub- 

lishers of The Woman’s Home Com- 
panion and Farm and Fireside we are 
able to offer both of these great journals 
together with Alexander’s Magazine for 
the next three months only for $1.75. Send 
in your subscription by return mail. 


¥ The Woman’s Home Companion for this year is better than ever. 
A most brilliant array of writers have been secured, including Eliz- 
abeth Stuart Phelps, Jack London, Mary EB. Wilkins Freeman, Kate 
Douglass Wiggin, Homer Davenport, Edward Everett Hale. The ef- 
ficiency of the Special Department has been wonderfully improved. 
There is literature for the whole family. Price $1.00 a year. 


4 Farm and Fireside is a publication for the instruction and enter- 
tainment of agriculturists and horticulturists. This incomparable 
journal contains valuable suggestions for home decoration and eclec- 
tic reading for the fireside. Price 50c. a year. 

q Alexander’s Magazine is recognized as the best illustrated maga- 
zine devoted exclusively to the interest of the Negro. Its pages are 
filled each month with lofty articles by our most prominent men and 
women. It is safe, conservative, forceful, spirited, racy, uncompro- 
mising. Price $1.00 a year. 


Absolutely the Best Combination Ever offered to the Public 








ALL THREE to One Address FOR ONLY $1.75 


This offer is eligible to old as well as new subscribers. 


REMEMBER this offer lasts only three months. 
Send your subseription today. Address 


Alexander’s Magazine 
714 Shawmut Avenue Boston, WCassachusetts 
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EVERY PEN WARRANTED. 


14-K SOLID GOLD. 








THIS IS THE PEN. 





Fountain Pens 
Virtually Free 








A Grand Premium Offer 


Take Advantage of It 
While It Lasts 


E are in a position for three months to supply our 
subscribers (old and new) with a celebrated make of 
Fountain Pen, guaranteed by the makers. 


Fourteen Karat Solid Gold 


Virtually Free. This elegant pen, which is beautifully 
chased, and warranted not to leak, scratch or blot, will be 
sent to old and new subscribers, upon receipt of a year’s 
subscription and fifty (50) cents additional. The pen com- 
pares favorably with any $2.00 pen on the market today, 
and every reader of this Magazine should secure one while 
the offer lasts. 


A Fountain Pen Is a Necessity of the 
Twentieth Century 


Steel corrodes, ink stands become dry, but not so with a 


| Solid Gold Fountain Pen. It is always ready for use, and 


moreover, pointed with iridium, it is well nigh indestruct- 
ible. 


Remember That This Is for 
Three Months Only 


Subscribe for Alexander’s Magazine Today and Secure an 
Article of Merit and Usefulness. 


THIS CUT SHOWS THE EXACT SIZE OF THE PEN 


Send Postoffice Money Order to Charles Alexander, Editor 
and Publisher, for $1.50,714 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Shakespeare a Plagiarist 


AN IMPARTIAL STUDY OF 
THE SHAKESPEARE TITLE 





BY 


JOHN H. STOTSENBURG 








The author in his preface explains concisely the purpose of 
this production: “I have undertaken to present facts to show, 
first, that William Shaksper, of Stratford-on-Avon, did not 
write the plays and poems heretofore attributed to him; _ sec- 
ondly, that the plays, or at least a great part of them, were 
originally composed by collaborators; and thirdly, that they in 
part or in whole were corrected, revised, and added to by a per- 
son or persons other than William Shaksper.” 

This book will undoubtedly furnish much food for discussion 
for Shakespearean students as well as enlightenment upon an 
intensely interesting discussion in the democracy of literature. 
It is handsomely bound and sells at $2.50 net. 








Special Combination Offer 


An impartial study of the Shakespearian title $2.50 


Alexander’s Magazine one year.............. 1.00 
$3.50 
The two sent to one address.............. $2.25 


Order at Once 
This offer is eligible to old as well as new sub- 
scribers. 











Alexander's Magazine, 714 Shawmut Ave., Boston 
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BANKERS BROKERS 


FOSTER @ COMPANY 


Money to loan to private parties from $5.00 up without security. 
Open evenings until 9 o’clock. 
541 Shawmut Ave., ~ . Boston, Mass. 








J. SILVERSTONE 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ CUSTOM TAILOR 


Suits Made to Order. Ladies’ and Gents’ Garments Cleaned, 
Dyed, Pressed and Repaired at Reasonable Prices. 


541 SHAWSIUT AVE., . - BOSTON, [1ASS. 





TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


Greater Boston Cigar Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


CHOICE CIGARS: 


COMMERCIAL BLOCK 
130 COPIMERCIAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Represented by C. G. STEINHEIMER 


L] C A live progressive school journal for 
THE SOUTHERN TEACHERS ADVO ATE, it. progressive teachers, owned, 
edited and managed by Negroes, is published in the interest of Negro education 
everywhere, but particularly in the South. 

In educational journalism, it occupies a unique position, since there is no other 
magazine of its kind and quality published anywhere in the United States. 

Its work is peculiarly its own, since there are phases of the problem of Negro 
education which only high class educational journals (such as is the Advocate) 
edited by Negroes and for Negroes can deal with successfully. 

Its equipment, from a literary view point, is of the best, since its editorial 
staff is composed of practical school men and women whose names stand for a high 
degree of scholarship ripened by experience. Essentially and at all times a journal 
of education, its materials are selected with reference to the needs of teachers and 
schools—in fine, it is a teachers’ journal. 

In mechanical make up and arrangement of matter, it is equal to the best—is 
of standard magazine size and is printed on first quality magazine paper. 

Send 12 cents in stamps and know more about the good points of the Southern 
Teachers’ Advocate than can be told here. 

The subscription price is $1.00 per year. Agents wanted everywhere. Agents 
are making money on the liberal terms we offer. Write to-day for terms. 

Advertisers will find The Southern Teachers’ Advocate the best possible medium 
for calling the attention of thousands of Negro Teachers and others of the South 
to their goods, since it has a wide circulation throughout that section. 

ADDRESS 


THE SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ ADVOCATE, 122 NW. Upper St., Lexington; Ky. 
WANTED AT ONCE | LADIES Wc bays something that 


First - Class Baker, Candy | needs and will buy, if shown. We 
Maker,Cook, Sign Painter, Dress-| want a representative in every city. 
maker, 2 Boys, 12 or 14 years, to| Good income. Write for particulars 
sell papers, must be good hustlers. | 4 adress: J. M. ARBUCKLE 

aw, : : . 
WESTERN ADYERTISING AGENCY aa. 262 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Tuskegee 


And Its People 














we 


PP REPARED by officers and former students of 
the Normal and Industrial Institute at Tuske- 
gee Institute, Alabama, under the direction of 


BOOHER T. WASHINGTON 








Portraits of several authors and views of the school 
21mo.ornamental cloth, $2.00 net; postage additional 








HE BOOK contains an Introduction by Mr. 
Washington; a chapter on the Idea!s and 
Achievements of the Institute by Emmett J. 
Soott, Mr. Washington’s seoretary; a chapter by 
Mrs. Washington on the Teaching of Girls, anda 
chapter by Warren Logan, the treasurer. These 
are supplemented by autobiographical chapters 
by former students in various callings. : : :: 3: 





D. APPLETON @ CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK 





FOR SALE IN BOSTON BY 
Charles Alexander, 714 Shawmut Ave., Boston 
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THE LLOYD LIBRARY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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A Prayer Appropriate To The Day. 








ET if the darkened 


may I not forget the 


me do my work each day; and, 
hours of despair overcome me, 
that comforted the 
May [L still the bright 
walking over the silent hills of 


the margin of the quiet river, 


other 
hours that 
childhood, 
when 
God 


strength me in desolation of 


times. remember 
found me my 
a 


to 


or dreaming on 


light glowed within me and I promised my early 
have courage amid the temptests of the changing years. 
bitterness and from the sharp passions 
May I not forget that 


Though the world know me 


Spare me from 


of unguarded moments. poverty 


and riches are of the spirit. 


not, may my thoughts and actions be such as shall 
keep me friendly with myself. Lift my eyes from the 
earth, and let me not forget the uses of the stars. 
Forbid that I should judge others lest I condemn myself. 
Let me not follow the clamor of the world, but walk 
calmly in the path. Give me a few friends who love me 


for what I am; and keep ever burning before my vagrant 
And 
not within sight of the 
to thankful 
that are 


evening’s twilight 


steps the kindly light of hope. though age and 


and I come 
still 


infirmity overtake me, 


castle of my dreams, teach me be for 


life, 
sweet; 


still. 


time’s olden memories good and 


the 


and for 
find me gentle 


and may 
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Ww. H. COUNCILL, Pu. D., PRESIDENT. 


. COLLEGE, NORMAL, ALA. 














DEATH THE GOAL. 








Our lives like hasting streams must be, 
That into one engulfing sea, 

Are doomed to fall-- 
The sea of death, Whose waves roll on, 

O’er hing and kingdom, crown and throne, 
And swallow all. 


Alike the river's lordly tide, 

Alike the humble riv’let’s glide 
To that sad Wabe; 

Death levels poverty and pride, 
And rich and poor sleep side by side 

Within the grabe. 


Our birth is but a starting place; 

Life is the running of the race, 
And death the goal; 

There all those glittering toys are brought, 
That path alone, of all unsought, 

Is found of all. 


Raiph We Tyle 
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Enitorial Department 





THE GREATEST MEDICAL SCHOOL 
IN THE WORLD. 





At a cost of nearly $4,000,000 for 
various buildings, the like of which 
in solidarity, in beauty of construction 
and in equipment is not to be found 
in the world, Harvard Medical School 
on Longwood avenue, Boston, openea 
auspiciously in the latter part of Sep- 
tember. Harvard University ranks, or 
course, as the first university in the 
land; and it is right and proper that 
each of its departments should be as 
complete and as thorough as its his- 
tory, and its traditions would imply. 





NEGRO BANKS IN RICHMOND. 





The banks controlled by Negroes In 
the city of Richmond, Va., are in a 
flourishing condition, and the commer- 
cial enterprises supporting these 
banks are likewise flourishing. There 
are four of such banks in that city, 
and the resources reported to the state 
corporation commission for the year 
ending September 4th last were $716,- 
724.18. This is certainly a splendid 
showing, and a great source of genu- 
ine help and inspiration to a strug- 
gling people in a part of the country 
where prejudice and proscription, and 
discrimination is rampant. 





THE DAY OF THE DOLLAR. 





Time was in this beautiful Iand ot 
ours when character, and moral cul- 
ture and special intellectual gifts 
were worth more and esteemed more 
highly than the mere accumulation ot 
dollars and cents. But now the fever- 
ish rush after dollars, the anxious pur- 
suit of bank checks and mortgage 
notes, the greedy grasp for wealth, 
and the deification of the almighty dol- 
lar has set the whole country wild, 
and the good, pure, noble soul who 
has none of the world’s goods but 
who is ever ready to perform a service 
of mercy counts for little. Big hearts 
and little pocket books do not go to- 
gether in our country. 





PROF. ROSCOE CONKLIN BRUCE 
IN WASHINGTON. 





Prof. Roscoe Conklin Bruce, who for 
a number of years was at the head of 
the Academic Department of the Tus- 
kegee Institute in Alabama, has been 
appointed to an important place in 
the school work of the District of Co- 
lumbia. He has assumed the position 
of Supervising Principal of Negro 
Public Schools. Appreciating the val- 
ue of Professor Bruce’s service anda be- 
ing acquainted with his remarkable 
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ability in handling students and teach- 
ers, we predict for him a great career 
in Washington, the city of opportuni- 
ties. Up to the present time he has 
had a brilliant career, being one of 
the most eloquent and thoughtful 
*gpeakers the race has thus far pro- 
duced. 





THE AFRO-AMERICAN COUNCIL. 





Through the indefatigable efforts of 
Dr. L. G. Jordan, the brave corre- 
sponding secretary of the Afro-Ameri- 
can Council, and of Bishop Alexander 
Walters, the president of the organ- 
ization, great interest is manifested 
throughout the country in the national 
meeting which will convene in the 
city of New York, October 9, to con- 
tinue three days. A great host of the 
race’s ablest defenders will be pres- 
ent on this auspicious occasion and 
it is expected that sane views will 
characterize the addresses and reso 
lutions. 

The organization is striving to col- 
lect $500,000 for the purpose of carry- 
ing cases of mob-violence to the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court. It is sin- 
cerely hoped that the result of this 
meeting will be gratifying to all who 
have the cause of the race and the 
organization at heart. 





REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN TEXT- 
BOOK. 





A departure has been made in the 
Republican Campaign Text-Book jus. 
issued, in that its contents are wholly 
devoted to live issues, and these are 
treated in the briefest possible way, 
yet comprehensively enough to include 
all necessary facts and figures. 

First, there is a general statement 
of the issues of 1906, followed by a 
brief review of Republican legislation 
in genera! and the work of the Fifty- 
ninth Congress in particular. The 
Railroad Rate Law, Pure Food Law, 
Free Alcohol Law, Employers’ Liabil1- 
ty Law and the Meat Inspection por- 
tion of the Agricultural Appropriation 
Law are given in full, as is Chatrman 
Tawney’s clear explanation of the ap- 
propriaticns. 

The Labor question is next fully pre 
sented, followed by Representative 





Watson’s exposition of Anti-Trust pr> 
ceedings. About one hundred pages 
gre given to the Tariff, Agriculture 
and Manufactures, and the tables, 
showing the various phases and mau 
trial activity. 





THE NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVEN- 
TION. 





Twenty-five thousand Negroes lis- 
tened to an address by Booker T. 
Washington in Memphis, Tenn., on the 
evening of September 14th. It was 
the occasion of the annual conven- 
tion of the Negro Baptists of the Unit- 
ed States. There are more than 2,000,- 
000 communicants in this particular 
denomination; nearly 17,000 churches, 
and fully 12,000 ministers in the Unit- 
ed States alone. These annual con- 
ventions bring together the strongest. 
men of the denomination; those who 
have arisen to prominence on account 
of eloquence of speech or intellectuai 
gifts or financial advancement ajre 
large and increasing. 

Dr. E. C. Morris of Helena, Ark., 
has been the president of the conven- 
tion for two years, and the work be- 
ing accomplished by this annual meet- 
ing is of incalculable value to the 
Negro race everywhere. Every phase 
of the Negro problem is carefully and 
sanely treated by men of experience 
and authority, and the people nang 
on their words and deliberate over 
them with that earnestness character- 
istic of souls with heavy burdens to 
carry, and who are struggling for the 
light of freedom. 

The address of Doctor Washington 
was well received and the local news- 
papers declared that it was one of 
the most helpful and inspiring aa- 
dresses ever delivered in Memphis. 
We shall hope to give a fuller account 
of the convention in the November 
issue of Alexander’s Magazine. 





NEGRO MILLIONAIRES. 





The boundary lines which separate 
the lands of the Creek, Cherokees and 
Osage Indians converge to a point in 
the north central part of the new 
state of Oklahoma. A few miles south 
of this point in the Creek nation lives 
a little negro girl named Isabel Lewis, 
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the daughter of a negro who was for- 
merly a Creek slave. This little girl 
owns eighty acres of land, part of her 
allotment in the new “Glenn Pool’ 
oil district, which is giving her an in- 
come such as only millionaires can 
have. 

The present market price of oil will 
give her daily income of $650, or an 
annual income of $237,000. At 5 per- 
cent that amount would be the in- 
terest on a capital of nearly $5,00U,- 
000. Josephine Morrison, another lit- 
tle negro girl, 12 years of age, the 


acted in Atlanta during the few days 
the riot was in progress must call for 
the most vigorous condemnation of 
the best citizens of that great city. 
If the Nego race appears to move 
slowly forward and upward in civil- 
ization, it must be remembered that 
this race has to carry a very heavy 
burden, that it has carried a heavy 
burden for many centuries—all the 
world is against it and everywhere the 
trap is set to catch its members and 
to enslave them. Wonderful, wonder- 
ful indeed that the race can move at 








daughter of a Creek freedman, has | all! 
an allotment of 160 acres in the oil-| Read this item of news published in 
producing district surrounded on all| hundreds of journals throughout the 
sides by flowing wells. |eountry. “C. M. Smith and Charles 
This scrutiny of accounts, particu- | M. Smith, Jr., were found guilty of 
larly in the expenditure of money by | Peonage in the Federal Court here 
the United States Secretary of the In-| (Cape Girardeau, Mo.) yesterday. It 
terior cannot help but result in mak-| was shown that the Smiths had 
ing both the Morrison and Lewis girls | brought about forty negroes from 
very wealthy women when they arrive Memphis, Cairo and other river points 
at legal age. The most fortunate of|to their farms in New Madrid county 
all the owners of land in this oil dis- to convert a vast area of swampy 
trict are Mrs. R. J. Glenn and her|land into tillable soil. Testimony of 
daughters Gracie and Maud, each of| some of the negroes as to now they 
whom has 160 acres in the very heart | Were worked and whipped from day- 
of the district. Oil was first discov-| light until dark, and herded at night 
ered on Mrs. Glenn’s tract. It contains | like sheep in miserable quarters reek- 
today several flowing wells which pro-|ing in filth was revolting. The de- 
duce an amount of oil sufficient at/| fence tried to prove that owing to il 
present oil prices to give her a daily | feeling against Negroes in the county 
income of $286, or an annual income|it was necessary for the protection 
of over $100,000. lof their laborers that they be guara- 
}ed at all times by armed men.” 
LYNCH LAW IN THE SOUTH. | We grant that these poor Negroes 
|are ignorant, that they are helpless, 
There is no defense for lynch 1aw.| but what shall we say of the men 
No sane man who has a drop of good| who have as little respect for law 
blood in his veins will dare defend the | (the white men)? What estimate 
institution. Lawlessness is a species| Shall we place upon them as citizens 
of anarchy. However, much certain| or as men? O, the burden is indeed 
hot-headed white men may try to play | heavy! The day is so dark! 
upon the passions of ignorant white 
men, most of them absolutely trre-| This last outrage in Georgia has 
sponsible, there can be found no ex-| made it very hard for a native of the 
cuse for the outrages committed upon | United States of America with African 
defenseless and ofttimes ignorant| blood in his veins to abstain from out- 
in the South. The wild rantings of | cry, and continue to do his work, what- 
the “Atlanta (Ga.) News” is directly | ever it may be, in quietness and confi- 
responsible for the many crimes com- | dence, even here in the North. 
mitted in that city during the latter; How much harder for those of us 
part of September and the Editor | living south of Dixon & Mason’s line, 
should hang his head in shame for | who, till the whole body of our decent 
the awful calamity which he has | white fellow citizens is roused to cry 
wrought upon his fellow citizens. The | ‘Halt!” have to run the risk of similar 
disgraceful and terrible scenes en- outrages. 
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How impossible for those living in 
Atlanta or its neighborhood into 
whose souls the iron has_ entered, 
wrecked as they are by the death or 
mutilation of those dearer to them 
perhaps than life itself! 

And yet, even to such an one, pros 


trate with grief, the Master, were He | 


here in the body, would come and 
bending over him lovingly would whis- 
per, “Dry your eyes, brother, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do. 
Nineteen hundred years ago I came 
with glad tidings from Our Father; 
ever since, little by little, the fore- 
bears of those who are ill-treating you 
(then among the most savage of the 
human race) have taken those glad 
tidings for themselves and their chil- 
dren. But what have they done, 


what are they now doing to my breth- | 


ren, whom I love, to whom more than 
to any others, I was sent, and but for 
whom my message might have been 
delayed till now? 

Look across the Atlantic. In the 
least civilized part of Europe to be an 
Israelite is to be exposed to atrocities 
even worse than those which are mak- 
agony here for you, and for all decent 
men, women and children, North or 
South, — 

In the most civilized part, only the 
other day, soldiers of high standing 
were perjuring themselves in order to 
disgrace and drive out of the army a 
Hebrew officer, simply because he was 
a Hebrew, and in the island, the “cra- 
dle of the race” which is now perse- 
cuting you, it was the middle of the 
last century before my brethren were 
allowed to help make the laws of the 
country. And even in this good new 
world, which claims to be the refuge 
for all who are illtreated in the old, to 


be a Jew—to belong to my race— 
though the “hatred, scoffing and 
abuse” have disappeared, is still to 


invite a sneer. 

Courage, brother! What can you ex- 
pect? Courage! work and wait; have 
faith; and never despair of your coun- 
try! 





CO-OPERATION vs. ANTAGONISM. 

There are three movements among 
the Negroes of this country which have 
gained wide prominence. 


They are 


the National Negro Business, which 
has gained wider prominence than 
either of the following on account of 
|its association with Dr. Booker T. 
| Washington, the Afro-American Coun- 
cil, which meets very soon in New 
| York city headed by Bishop Walters, 
and the recently founded Niagara 
movement fostered by Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois. These three movements were 
founded for one aim, one end—the 
solution of the Negro Probtem or the 
recognition of the Negro as an Amert- 
|ean citizen with equal civil rights and 
privileges to all opportunities afforded 
by this great country. These move- 
ments differ, however, in the methoa 
of obtaining this desired ena and as a 
result of such differences petty an- 
|tagonism in spirit has been allowea 
to creep into their principles. The 
first believe that material gain, finan- 
cial competence, industrial efficiency 
and self-respecting lives will solve the 
|problem. The second believes in con- 
servative agitation backed by financial 
aid, in fighting the courts with their 
own weapons, viz., in obtaining skitful 
and adroit lawyers to test the effec- 
tiveness of laws formulated by skillful 
and adroit legislatures caluculated to 
| disrobe the Negro of his civil and po- 
litical rights. The third believes sim- 
ply in moral suasion and radical agi- 
tation. 

| From this survey there is evident 
| good in all these modus operandi, but 
| neither one unaided will reach the de- 
| sired goal. What is needed is a com- 
bination of the three, a pool ora trust, 
| A co-operation on the part of all to 
|form a unified, concerted body, so far 
|as principle is concerned, is necessary. 
| So long as any semblance of matevo- 
|lence exists the purpose for which 
| these movements stand will be thwart- 
}ed, the end will be longer delayed ana 
|our efforts will be dissipated in use 
| less, malignant warfare. It is not nec- 
| essary that these movements should 
| combine to form one great body; we 
| would wish a separate existence for 
all, but it is necessary that they should 
be auxiliaries in principle to each 
}other. It is imperative that one shoula 
| uphold the other and lend all neces- 
| sary aid or all that is possible to lend. 
| With these three great bodies com- 
bined in spirit and principle it Is pos- 
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sible that a potency could be very 
quietly acquired which would compel 
this country to stop and consider the 
wrongs perpetrated upon our people. 
With our camps divided, however, de- 
feat is not difficult. It is a mark ol 
military diplomacy to engage small 
divisions of an army and rout them. 
In this way it is possible to defeat a 
very large army with a small foree. 
The existing antagonistic feelings in 
these movements must be expelled 
and harmony must exist if success 
would be ours. All three have a per- 
fect right to existence and have pien- 
ty of work to accomplish. Let’s get 
together, harmonize, agree, co-operate 
and our potential energy will tell in a 
short while the effect on the opposi- 
tion—prejudiced America. 





HIGH RENTS BREAKING UP 
HOMES. 





“Rents are slowly, but surely, being 
raised to an almost prohibitive figure, 
which compels many families who 
have heretofore been able to struggle 
along to break up their homes ana 
seek to place their children in institu- 
tions.” Such is the explanation ol 
Superintendent F. E. Bauer of the 
Bureau of Dependent Children in 
New York city. High rents are play- 
ing an important part in shaptng the 
social condition of the Negro in large 
cities. The housing problem for the 
Negro has been before us for some 
time and owing to the large influx of 
rural people to the cities this ques- 
tion has grown more vexing. It ts a 
very difficult task for decent, respect- 
able Negroes to find suitable quarters, 
even if a higher rent than ordinary 
is willing to be paid. As a result ah 
classes must mingle and live together 
in (in the majority of cases) very un- 
desirable flats and tenements and at 
the same time must pay a very high 
rent. 

Whether or not these conditions 
will be attributive to race suicide or 
not, it has one tendency which is al- 
ready working noticeable results. They 
lower the moral tone of the people. 
Laxity in propriety begins as soon as 
a community becomes crowded with 
irresponsible tenants and It seems 
that community living in large cities 





is inevitable. We have known of one 
or two cases where high rents have 
broken up homes and the chiluren 
have been sent to institutions. High 
rent is a prohibitive to home-making, 
however. Many men recetvmg mod- 
erate salaries and wages do not marry 
because their incomes will not be suf- 
ficient to properly provide for a tam- 
ily. Realizing this they are forced to 
accept single in preference to married 
bliss. The many Negro real estate 
concerns and building associations are 
coming to the aid of the Negro ane 
no doubt will add much amelioration 
to the situation. 





AS TO BISHOP TURNER. 





Bishop H. M. Turner, D. D., L.L.D., 
senior bishop of the African Methodist 
Episcopal church, is again in the flela 
for African immigration and this time 
with more vigor and energy than ever. 
He is attempting to interest northern 
philanthropists in a scheme to oper: 
ate a direct line of steamers from some 
southern port to Africa (Momoria, 
Liberia, to be specific). Bishop Turn- 
er has been very much mistaken in 
this proposition of immigration. Many 
believe that the good bishop is in favor 
of wholesale immigration to the land 
of our forefathers. Heis not, however, 
of such an attitude, but is in favor of 
a conservative exodus of only pro- 
gressive, self-reliant, able-bodied men 
and women, not the refuse Negroes. 
The latter are no more wanted in 
Liberia than in any other section of 
the globe. 

We believe that some good will re- 
sult from the bishop’s endeavors, but 
the methods employed by him are 
slightly objectionable from one vitew- 
point, that is exaggeration of the con- 
dition of the Negro in the country. It 
the Negro would ever be nationalizea 
(as the bishop believes), he must 1m- 
migrate to Liberia, as it is the only 
place now for such a possibility. In 
this opinion we concur. But in order 
to induce the Negro to go to Liberia 
for this purpose it is not necessary 
that his condition in the country 
should be hyperbolized. A few such 
expressions as “This country is a heh 
for the Negro,” “I am tired of this 
rotten country,’ “This country fs a 
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vestibule ‘of hell,” etc., are spoken 
with good intentionand,no doubt, with 
sincerity on the part of Bishop Turn- 
er, but nevertheless they are extrava- 
gant and as such they tend to do narm. 
‘We can appreciate the feeling of the 
bishop when we think of his home sur- 
roundings. Living as he does In the 
hotbed of prejudice, where (at this 
writing) a fierce race war is waging, 
provoked by alleged attempts on white 
women by Negroes, where the loca: 
papers are surprisingly outspoken in 
denunciation of the Negro, even coun- 
tenancing and fostering the revival 
of the Ku Klux Klan, where the one 
slogan is “Down with the nigger,” it 
is no wonder that the good bishop is 
vehement in his excoriation of the 
United States of America. He blames 
not alone the South, but the Nortn 
comes in for an equal share of tne 
phillipics. 

But a word in favor of the condition 
of the Negro in this country. Althougn 


the situation is very precarious from a | 


political and civil standpoint, there are 
some redeeming features in the trag- 
edy of human rights. Nowhere in the 
world 
educationally as well off as tn this 
country. <A race that has acqufrea 
over a billion dollars worth !n prop- 
erty in 40 years must have had some 
sort of a chance in this country. The 
leaps and bounds he has made have 


been surprising to his most sanguine | 


5,000,000 Ne 
the 


friends. Today nearly 
groes are employed in 


employed as skilled workmen and ap- 
proximately 50,000 find employment as 
teachers, preachers, the presence of 
Negro banks, real estate companies, 
insurance companies and other social 


institutions show that everything 1s} 
not hell for the Negro. The condition | 


is bad, we admit, and much reform 
is needed, but let us glory in our 
achievements and present tangible op- 
portunities. 





THE FRIVOLITY OF THE NORTH.- | 


ERN NEGRO. 


At a time when human bloodhounds 
are pursuing innocent Negroes through 
the streets of one of the most progres- 
sive and highly developed communi- 


is the Negro materially and | 


various | 
branches of unskilled labor, 170,000 are | 


| ties in the South, Northern Negroes, 
|in large numbers, having no serious 
| thought of the future of the race, or 
|of its present status in the Southern 
states, are idling away time in frivol- 
ous matters and in enjoyment of a 
fleeting character. It is a pity that 
so many dollars should be squandered 
| on entertainments, having no high 
| moral tone, or any economical value, 
when these dollars might render good 
service to such an organization as the 
Afro-American Council, and make it 
possible to secure justice to the strug- 
gling masses of the Negro race in the 
South. When we hear of $200 being 
spent in an evening for the rent of a 
| hall in which to hold a “Grand Ball,” 
| or as many dollars squandered on a 
picnic or excursion, we wonder if any 
| proposition could be set before the 
| Negroes to arouse them from their 
| lethargy and indifference to the grav- 
lity of the situation which confronts 
| them every where. More seriousness, 
|greater co-operation, and a firmer be- 
lief and a stronger confidence in the 
possibilities of the race must be cul- 
tivated among its members in every 
community in this country, if the race 
|} is to longer look the white man in the 
eyes and live. 

The Negro whose soul is burdened 
with the woes of his people and who 
|realizes the indifference of a large 
| floating mass in the North, who get 
|along comparatively well, feels that 
|most of these people are merely set- 
ting a trap by which the whole race 
|is to be more swiftly carried into the 
| darkness and silence of oblivion. 

It is pathetic to note the eye-glances 
of the most serious members in our 
}own community. There are depths 
of emotions which have not yet been 
sounded. The game of life is a long 
one for a race and for a nation, and the 
| brief span of a single life can see but 
ja few plays and pass on.’ It cannot 
be hoped that in a brief period of 45 
years all of the accumulated 
weaknesses of centuries in a down- 
| trodden, degraded, and humiliated race 
|should be eliminated. But we be- 
lieve that if the minister in the pulpit, 
the physician in his visits, the lawyer 
in his pleading, the business man in 
his daily transactions, would hint to 
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the average Negro the possibilities of 
the race to be reached by earnest co- 
operation and serious devotion to high 
purposes on the part of the individual, 
a new and better condition would 
obtain, and much of the odium and dis- 
grace which is heaped upon the entire 
mass, on account of the misconduct 
of a few, would vanish from public 
view. 





THE ATLANTA MOB SPIRIT. 





There is no excuse for lawlessness 
in a civilized community. Many of 
our friends are distressed on account 
of outbreaks frequently occurring in 
the Southern states. When it is un- 
derstood that a large element of the 
white population of the South are still 
ignorant, shiftless, and entertain low 
ethical ideals, and that these people 
have declared after long pre-meditation 
that the Negro is an inferior being, it 
need not surprise our friends that this 
element should become envious, and 
at times revolt because the intelligent 
and thrifty Negro nails the lie on 
their vulgar lips. 

The Negroes of Georgia have accu- 
mulated during the past 45 years some- 
thing over $30,000,000 worth of proper- 
ty, and in no community perhaps in 
the entire land are Negroes demon- 
strating industrial, social and ethical 
efficiency so well as they are doing in 
the city of Atlanta. In Atlanta there 
are successful professional men in 
law and medicine. There are drug 
stores, dry goods stores, grocery 
stores, shoe shops, eating houses, 
boarding houses, hotels, churches, 
schools, and a large number of col- 
leges for the higher training of the 
race. The culture, refinement, and 
general intelligence of the Negroes of 
Atlanta will compare favorably with 
the best people of any similar com- 
munity. The shiftless, irresponsible 
and ignorant whites who make up the 
mob and spread the mob spirit are 
constantly picking quarrels with en- 
terprising Negroes in order that they 
may have some excuse for carrying 
out the dictates of depraved and law- 
less ambition. 





The recent outbreak in Atlanta has 
the flimsiest sort of an excuse. In 
the first place there is no evidence 
that Negroes have committed the 
outrages of which they were accused, 
and the greatest injustice was done in- 
nocent men and women who had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the alleged 
crimes, or any knowledge of the crim- 
inals. And this aspect is so shocking 
that our souls burn with intense anx- 
iety for the future welfare of our race 
throughout the South. It seems so in 
excusable that innocent men should 
suffer for the guilty simply because 
they are black men. Would it be cor- 
rect to assail President Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard University because a 
white man robbed a bank in Cam- 
bridge, or hold him _ responsible? 
Would it be the proper thing to mob 
the president of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank because some white mons- 
ter was so cruel as to mutilate a wo 
man‘s body in one of the narrow 
streets of the North End? If there 
could be no excuse for such action 
on the part of mobs in the case of 
white people, where is the shadow of 
an excuse to be found when it comes 
to the case of innocent and defence- 
less Negroes? 

It is fortunate that throughout the 
South there are a great number of 
white people who are as much dis- 
tressed and shocked by these out- 
rages as are the best thinking people 
of the North. These people represent 
the professional and business class in 
every community of the South. They 
appreciate the value of Negro labor as 
being responsible for the progress of 
the South, and they are willing to 
protect their interests at all hazards 
The one redeeming feature of the out- 
break in Atlanta is found in the fact 
that over 300 men representing all the 
business interests of Atlanta con- 
demned as a reflection on the best 
spirit of Atlanta, the entire proceed- 
ing. Again, yellow journalism was 
held justly responsible for the out- 
break and was vehemently condemned 
by these broad-minded and liberal men. 
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A TRIBUTE TO BERKSHIRE 





BY ADA BAYTOP 


Miss Ada Baytop of Hartshorn 
Memorial College, Richmond, Va., 
spent the summer with Dr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Nelson Baker, of Pittsfield, 
Mass. During her stay in Pittsfield 
she wrote the following beautiful poem 
which was published in the Pittsfield 
Eagle: 


Guarded safe by God’s blue hills, 
Watered by a thousand rills, 
Fanned by many a fragrant breeze, 
Scented by the forest trees, 

Sunlit valleys, slopes of green, 
Views of river’s winding sheen, 
While the curling smoke reveals 
Homes the curving slope conceals. 


Greylock’s striped back of stone 
Carries Heaven’s arch alone; 
Mountain lakes as mirrors true 
Lie reflecting Heaven’s blue,— 
This is Berkshire—never land 
Could be more surpassing grand; 
Beauteous in site and plan 
Noble home for noble man. 


Underneath the arching sky, 

Like a gem doth Pittsfield lie; 
Flashing back from setting green 
Varied scenes of shade and sheen. 
Is it strange that Sol on high 
Drives his chariot slowly by, 

When such beauty meets his gaze, 
And sends down his warmest rays? 


Though such views of beauty rare 
Crown old Berkshire everywhere, 
Though each sunlit verdant dale 
Rivals “classic Tempe’s vale”; 
Not for hills with verdure crowned 
Is old Berkshire’s name renowned, 
But her sons and daughters fair 
Are her glory everywhere. 


Steadfast as their native hills, 
Willing as their mountain rills, 
Strong, courageous, brave and true 
As old Berkshire’s sky of blue, 





Priests of mountain spirits shrine, 
Vestals bearing sacred wine,— 
These, her children, form the crown 
That betokens her renown. 


When one stroke of Lincoln’s pen 
‘Made four million slaves free men, 
When through clouds of battle smoke 
Freedom’s glorious sunlight broke; 
Then old Berkshire heard the call 
From the weak against the wall 
Not for sword, but book and pen, 
Noble women, noble men. 


That old Berkshire answered well, 
Hampton School alone can tell. 
General Armstrong’s bride so fair 
First breathed Berkshire’s bracing 
air. 
Pittsfield’s son for many years 
Shared the Negro’s hopes and fears, 
Made the Negro sons of toil 
Masters of the stubborn soil. 


Of that consecrated band 

Seattered o’er the wide Southland, 
Many now have met their God, 
Gone from labor to reward. 

Still the mantle falls upon 
Berkshire’s noble yeoman son; 

Still her danghter’s queenly grace 
Fills the sainted teacher’s place. 


Thou, O Berkshire, hast in need 
Been a trusted friend indeed. 
Thou hast given of thy best, 

Gifts that God has truly blessed. 
If I had Apcllo’s lyre 

Strains melodious to inspire, 

I would sing in sweetest lays 
Thy rich meed of love and praise. 


But in place of ancient lyres, 
Gratitude these lines inspires. 
Poor, imperfect though they be, 
Please accept these lines from me. 
May thy children ever stand 
Staunch for Truth in every land; 
May thy name forever be 
Synonym of Liberty. 
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Che Michigan Co-Operative League. 





BY CHARLES ALEXANDER 





/ 


The objects of the Michigan Co- 
operative League must appeal to ev- 
ery loyal citizen of the state as being 
worthy of the fullest endorsement. 
Here are the objects as set forth by 
the League: “To encourage a high 
moral, physical, educational and _ in- 
dustrial standard, and to persuade 
each individual to live up to his full 
responsibility of citizenship, and to de- 
mand a restraint of crime and crim- 
inals.”” These objects were, during the 
past few years, set forth in abstract 
philosophical speeches without the sort 
of application calculated to bring about 
tangible results. Great meetings 
would be held from time to time and 
the best known men in public life 
would set forth the benefit and the 
dignity of patriotic citizenship, and 
the people who listened would ap- 
plaud and grow hoarse with yelling 
and expressing their approval of the 
orator’s sentiments. But when the 
meeting was over, every man 
woman lined up in the same old con- 


and 


ventional way and marched on to 
uncertain destiny. At Kalamazoo, in 
1903, Battle Creek in 1904, Detroit in 
1905, the conventions were held and 
thcusands were affected by the in- 
fluence. But “The Black Man’s bor- 
rowed day of joy” came when the 


League met at Niles in August, 196. 
For at this meeting a new spring to 
material advancement for the entire 
race in the state of Michigan was 
opened. It is gushing forth today with 
such brilliancy and such freedom that 
men who have not heretofore given 
much attention to the Negro are now 
taking notice. At this Niles Conven- 
tion a new purpose and perhaps great- 
er objects absorbed the attention of 
the state officers; Francis H. Warren, 
President; Oscar W. Baker, Vice-presi- 
dent; T. W. Taylor, Treasurer: W. R. 
Roberts, Secretary, and’ Wilmot A. 
Johnson, chairman Executive Commit- 


tee. These with other progressive citi- 


| these 


| 
| zens discovered or realized that the Ne- 
gro people needed homes in decent lo- 
calities and amid helpful environment, 
and these men started with a capital 
stock of $30,000 the Michigan Co-op- 
erative Realty Co. (Limited) having 
its chief purpose the building of 
homes and the purchasing of desirable 
property for members of the race. 
The opportunity here offered the 
thrifty and industrious citizens is prac- 
tical and far-reaching. The most con- 
servative investment men can ‘make 
is in real estate. Indeed it is regarded 
everywhere as the only absolutely safe 
investment, and since this splendid 
company is supported by the best and 
representative men of the race 
in the state—men who have the im- 
plicit confidence of the masses—it is 
certain to prove a great success. 
Shares are for sale at $10, and since 
the books of the company were opened 
shares have been sold rapidly 
and the people are rapidly learning 
to appreciate the importance of home- 
getting. 


as 


most 


This great movement is designed for 


the betterment of the race throughout 
the state. The officers and mem- 
bers of this organization are repre- 
sentative in the highest degree. Such 
men and women as John W. Allen, 
W. R. Roberts, Oscar W. Baker, 
Charles Fred Allen, T. W. Taylor, 


Wilmot A. Johnson, Wm. H. Howard 
Fred W. Ernst, James H. Hayes, John 
Harrod, Michael Park, George Cole, S. 
J. Craig, W. H. Broadnax, Fred Wil- 
liam, W. Wendell Gaskin, W. W. Fer- 
guson, Andrew Dungey, George Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Lucy Wilson, Mrs. Bertha 
Williams, and Hon. Francis H. War- 
ren have control of the organization. 
The Hon. Francis H. Warren, editor 
and publisher of “The Detroit In- 
the president of the or- 
He is one of the most 
and esteemed citizens of 


is 


former,” 
ganization. 

progressive 
the 


state. 
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Not at Niles, however, but at Lans- | 


ing, Mich., Sept. 4th, the Michigan | 
Co-operative League really author- 
ized the organization of a _ Realty 


Company with a capital stock of $39,- 
000. Mr. W. P. Q. wird, secretary of 
the League offered amendment to ar- 
ticle 2, section 6 of the constitution 
of that organization to authorize local 


leagues to enter into and conduct 
commercial enterprises, which was 
unanimously adopted. The constitu- 


tion having been thus amended, the 
Hon. Francis H. Warren, chairman of 








MR. T. W. TAYLOR, 
Howell, Mich, 
the meeting, submitted the plan for 
the Realty Company, authorized by 
the Niles Convention, and after a 
few minor changes in the proposed 
By-laws, the form was adopted and 
ordered complete. It is reported to 


us that so practical is the movement 
regarded by white capitalists of the 
state, and especially of the city of 
Detroit that one prominent citizen 
offered to take 500 shares of the 
company’s capital stock, if so much 
would be allowed to an _ individual. 
But fortunately the Negroes through- 
out the state have taken such an en- 
thusiastic interest in the work of 
the Realty Company that the capital 
stock of $30,000 has practically all 
been taken up. Ten percent of the 


amount was paid in at the organiza- 
tion of the company September 4th. 


| Before November 28th it is expected 


that the entire capital stock will be 
taken up. 

It is felt by our people in Michigan 
that it is absolutely necessary that 
the best men and women of the race 
co-operate for the benefit of the 
masses and that such organizations 
as the one which was given birth at 
Lansing, are absolutely necessary to 
the best interest of all. The com- 
pany was completed by the selection 





MISS FREDA CURTIS, 
Niles, Mich. 


of the following Board of Managers: 
Francis H. Warren, Detroit, Presi- 
dent; T. W. Taylor, Howell, Treas- 
urer; Rev. W. P. Q. Bird, Lansing, 
Secretary; Andrew Dungey and J. W. 
Allen, Lansing, Managers. All sub- 
scriptions to the stock of the com- 
pany and all communications and 
drafts, checks, post office money or- 
ders, etc., should be addressed and 
made payable to the Michigan Co- 
operative Realty Company, (Limited), 
Lansing, Mich., care of the Rev. W. P 
Q. Bird, Secretary. 

The chief business office of the 
company is located in Detroit, where 
the company has already commenced 
operations. Again, Detroit offers a 
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splendid field for the operation of just 
such an enterprise and profitable in- 
vestments may be made on every 
hand in that thickly populated munic- 
ipality. Fortunately two members of 
the Board of Managers are contrac- 
tors and builders, one is a manufac- 
turer, another an educated minister, 
while still another is a real _ estate 
dealer of considerable reputation. 
The following committee on the re- 


vision of the constitution of the 
Michigan Co-operative League did 
wisely in creating the Realty Com- 
pany: T. W. Taylor, Livingstone 








Niles Entertainment Committee is a 
court and commercial stenographer of 
much ability, and is probably the only 


lady Notary Public in the state. Of- 
tice, Metropolitan Hotel, Niles, Mich. 
Mr. Andrew Dungey, Lansing, 


Mich., second vice-president and also 
one of the Board of Managers of the 
Michigan Realty Co. (Limited), is one 
of, the leading contractors and build- 
ers of Lansing. He employs a large 
force of men the year round, and has 


built several fine houses at College- 
ville, near the M. A. C., and in every 
part of the city of Lansing, and is 





MR: ANDREW DUNGEY, MR. W. R. ROBERTS, 
Lansing, Mich. Lansing, Mich. 
county, chairman; Oscar W. Baxer,|}owner of several fine residences in 
Bay; William S. Miller, Ingham; Wil- 4 Lansing. 
liam R. Roberts, Van Buren; W. Mr. T. W. Taylor, Howell, Mich., 
Wendell Gaskin, Lenawee; John J.j|treasurer of Michigan Co-operative 
Adams, Kent; Robert C. Barnes,| League also Michigan Co-operative 
Wayne; Nathan Dason, Eaton; Green| Realty Co., (Limited), sculptor and 
Allen, Cass; Harrison Tillman, Kala-| maker of fine wax figures for show 
mazoo; John J. Evans, Calhoun; | windows, conducts a large mail order 
Robert J. Willis, Wayne; Charles E.| Hair Business, carrying the largest 
Handy, Genesee; John Harrod, Ber-|and most complete line of hair goods 
rien; Rev. James D. Carrothers, Van|in this country for colored people. 
Buren. | Also manufacturer of hair switches 
Following are brief sketches of the|and wigs of every description. 
men and women who are enthusiastic! Hon. Francis H. Warren, Detroit, 


the 
Niles, 


supporters of 
Freda Curtis, 


company: 


Mich., of 


Miss | Mich., president of Michigan Co-oper- 
the ative League also president of Mich- 
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igan Realty Co. (Limited), editor and 
publisher of “The Detroit Informer,” 
head of the Real Estate firm of War- 
Warren, and one of the most 
men in the state. He is 
a true defender of the race. 

Mr. W. R. Roberts, Lansing, Mich., 
secretary Michigan Co-operative 
League, graduated with highest hon- 
ors from the Lewrence High School, 
Van Buren Co., and was valedictorian 
of his Mr. Roberts is an ex- 


ren and 
successful 


class. 





tiARROD, 
Mich. 


MR. JOHN 
Niles, 
penman and crayon artist; for 
he was the executive clerk 


of state department at 


pert 
two 
and 
Lansing. 
Mr. John 
chairman 
Co-operative 
the Metropolitan 
extensive dealer in 


years 
secretary 


Harrod, Niles, Mich., 
Board, Michigan 
League, is proprietor of 
Hotel. He is an 
real estate, and is 


H. 
Executive 


president of Berrien Co. Progress 
Club No. 1. 
Oscar W. Baker, Bay City. Mr. 


Baker is an attorney and counselor-at- 
law and a graduate of the University 
of Michigan. Mr. Baker has a fine 
practice and has risen a_ self-made 
man. 

Hon. W. W. Ferguson, Detroit, Edi- 
tor of “Our Neighbor,” one of the 
brightest monthly magazines of the 


ae ; 
United States. It is cosmopolitan in 


its character and is a magazine of 
pure thought and purpose, striving al- 
ways for right and justice. The editor 
is a successful professional man and 
is doing his share to help the race. 
Fred Williams of Detroit is secretary 


of the ,Wayne County Co-operative 
league. He is employed as a clerk in 
the Wayne county treasurer’s office, 


Detroit, Mich. 

George Cole, Detroit. Mr. Cole is 
one of the thriftiest business men of 
the community, and is owner of some 
of the largest moving vans in the 
city and a very large express business 
in connection. 

Charles Fred Allen, Cass County, is 
a young man of sterling qualittes; as- 
secretary of the Michigan Co- 

league, and at present a 
the auditor-general’s depart- 
ment at Lansing. 

W. H. Broadnax, Detroit, is 
prietor of Fredonia Hotel, centrally lo- 
cated, corner St. Antoine and Beacon 
streets. European and Amer:can plan. 

James H. Haves, Detroit, member 
and representative from Wayne coun- 
ty. Proprietor and manager of the 
Union league of Detroit, the oldest or- 
ganization of its kind in Wayne coun- 
ty. Headquarters of the celebrated 
Finney orchestra. 


sistant 
operative 
clerk in 


pro- 


Fred W. Ernst, Detroit. Fred W 
Ernst was born in _ Port-au-Prince, 
Hayti, May llth, 1863; is one of De- 
troit’s prominent business men, ani 


has charge of the carpet department 
in the store of Summerfield & Hecht, 
which is the largest of its kind in th 
state 

George Williams, Niles, one of the 
coming young men of Berrien county. 

S. J. Craig, Eaton Rapids. Mr, S. 
J. Craig was for years one of the lead- 
ing barbers of Adrian. Disposing of 
his business there, he was appointed 
to a position in the department of 
state at Lansing, in which position he 
continued for eight years 

Mrs. Bertha Williams, Niles, one of 
the lady managers of the Wimadossie 
club, who, with the assistance of Mrs. 
James Wilson, Miss Marie Washingz- 
ton, Mrs. Cora Harrod, Mrs. Anna Fin- 
ley, Mrs. Cora Wilson and Mrs. Cas- 
sius Galt, helped to make the Niles 
convention a success. 
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Mrs. Lucy Wilson, Niles, one of the 


leading members of the clebrated 
Wimadossie club, Niles, Mich., who 
with her coterie of handsome Iigdies. 
among whom are Mrs. Lottie Moss, 


Miss Freda Curtis, Miss Mabel Finley, 
Mrs. Geo. Washington entertained 
the host of strangers during the Niles 
convention of the League. 


Michael Park, Detroit, is one of the 
most progressive and energetic young 
business men of Detroit. He isthe pro- 
prietor of the finest and best private 
“club” (“The Iroquois Club”) west of 
New York city and east of Chicago, 
complete in every particular—parlor, 
library, bath, bar and private car 
rooms. 


Wilmot A. Johnson, Detroit, chair- 
man of Michigan Co-Operative League 
executive board; clerk in the auditor 
general’s department, Lansing. Pub 
lisher of James Madison Bell's poeti 
cal works, vividly describing all the 
important historical epochs of the 
race in America, including “The Black 
Man‘s Wrongs,” “The Dawn of Liber- 
ty,” “The Day and the War,” “The 
Progress and Triumph of Liberty,’ 


“The Future of America,” etc. 

Wm. H. Howard, Detroit. one of De- 
troit’s leading colored business men. 
Funeral director and embalmer. > ri- 
vate mortuary funeral parlor. 

W. Wendell Gaskin, Adrian, is one 
of the foremost penmen of our coun- 
try. He is best known as the “wiz- 
ard penman.” For one year he was 
professor of penmanship in the Na- 
tional Business and Correspondence 
College of ‘Vincennes, Ind. 

John W. Allen, Lansing, is a con- 
tractor-and builder. Built over forty 
houses in the last two years. He is 


the owner of six houses and lots, and 
his own residence is one of the most 
complete and uptodate in the city. 

We have published these bricf 
sketches to show how varied are the 
occupations of our men in the cities 
of Michigan. They are making mon- 


ey at all sorts of labor. Special at- 
tention might be called to Mr. T. W. 
Taylor of Howell, Mich., who manu- 
factures Wax Figures. He is truly 


his work is of a very 
The work which 


an artist and 
high order. 


these ' 


men are doing helps to dignify our 
problem in the eyes of the American 
public and secures to us a safe place 
in the body politic. 


THERE AND HERE. 


Bow is a GOod Dog; and so is Wow 
R. M. S., “Saxonia.” 
“The Banks,” with half a N. E. 
blowing. 
Tuesday, Sept. 11, 
Just a week ago your correspondent 
came aboard this royal mail 
ship with the best possible intentions, 
intentions of telling circumstan- 
tially another he had in 
the blessed “Bubble,” 
But, right here he 
and apologize for his calling “her” 
(motor, automobile, bubble; call her 
what you will, and with any amount of 
“appropriate epitaphs”!) blessed. 
Lilla! dear Lilla! That was what 
Phyllis settled she should called; 
and, if that isn’t enough by way of ex- 
planation and apology, “the present 
writer” has nothing more to ex- 
cept perhaps that Lilla and her broth- 
er and sisterhood have come to stay, 
and that it is up to those of us there- 
fore who love them to make them tol- 
erable to the eyes and noses of those 
others who “have no use for” them! 
And surely the Spirit of the Times 
will do much to help us. It is only 
fifteen years since most of us, not only 
the old-fogey part of us, either—were 
heartily agreeing with our dear old 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table in 
cursing the electric car, under the 
name of the “Broomstick Train’; and 
declaring that we wouldn‘t travel in it 
because it played the devil with our 


On 
gale 
1906. 


good 


you 
scoot 
and 


las 


about 


to explain, 


be 


Say; 


watches! And now?! ! ! 
But that’s enough about land-loco- 
motion for the present. Maybe Phyl- 


lis will give you an account of one of 
the joyful trips that Lilla gave her 
and one of her friends of the same 
sex later on; but, for the present, 
let return ocean trips; “then 
and now.” 

What is it on the Cunarder of the 
present day that you boys and girls of 
the 20th century have to miss, which, 
to us girls and boys of forty years 
ago was so delightful? Why, the 


us to 
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grateful steadying of the ship by the | 
setting of the sail, when the wind 
chopped round to a conducive quarter, 
as it has this morning, and the cheery 
song of the sailor men as they “hauleu 
the main down.” Well, you can’t have 


everything! And you may comfort | 
yourselves with the thought that 


though the masts, sticking up out of 
the mailship of the present day, serve | 
only to lower merchandise and bag- 
gage into the hold or yank them out | 
of the throbbing engines 
which now do all the work get you to 
“the haven where you would be” in 
half the time, and with a quarter of 
the seasickness. 

About the latter, though, I am not so 
sure. A man I know, who has been 
so seasick in his day that on one oc- 
casion he couldn’t make the exertion 
required to get a poor fellow suffering 
badly from d. t. taken out of the} 
stateroom which they two were occu- 
pying, declares that more than half | 
the battle depends on companionship. 
He is a Briton, and he tells how, on 
his first trip to the United States, he 
was kept from abject seasickness and | 
enabled to keep his head up nearly all 


same, the 


the passage by an energetic little 
friend (himself a good sailor) who 
first dosed him with a pint of dry | 


champagne poured on to a couple of 
whipped-up eggs and then trotted him 
up and down the deck in half a gale of 
wind till he got his sea legs. 





But today, as we bowl along over 
the second half of the Banks with a 
strong dry northeaster helping us, 


and, sailless though we are, making 
us pretty safe to enter Boston Bay the | 
day after tomorrow, very few passen- | 
gers remain below; the skipping ropes | 
are busy on the steerage deck, and on 
the upper decks passengers who two 
days ago were clinging to “the seclu- 
sion which the cabin grants” are now | 
tramping up and down, and leaning 
over the bulwarks from time to time | 
to take in the full beauty of the irides- | 
cent fragments of foam-bow, which | 
are scattering themselves over the | 
deep blue of the trough of the sea, 


from the tops of the laughing waves. 


|same token, 


| breakfast 


| between 


| they 


' astrous) 


S. S. “Saxonia,’’ Thursday, 
Sept. 13, 1906, 6 a. m. 


That lively blow from the northeast 
did send us along, though we had no 
wings; for, at midday yesterday it was 
declared that we had made the best 
run the voyage (362 miles) during 
the preceding 24 hours; and by the 
with a calm sea ever 
since, we have just taken on our pilot, 


|}and shall searcely have had our last 


on board before steaming 
past Boston lighthouse. 
And nothing has so far been said 


|to justify the heading of this article! 


point out the difference 
“There” (Old England) and 
“Here” (New England), nothing to 
show why those two old sea dogs, Fa- 
ther John and Uncle Sam, can fairly 
be said to be good. 

Well, then, to begin with that last 
averment. They are each of them 
good, because in the main they do 
mean going straight, and, in spite of, 
their arrogance and _ pig-headedness, 
they are kind-hearted enough when 
not crossed, are distinctly not ‘dogs 
in the manger,’ and last not least, 
have more of that inestimable 
gift of horse-sense than any civilized 
race west of Japan. 

And next, as to the difference be 
tween people and things, There and 
Here—for this is certainly great ana 
various, albeit any coekney not im- 
prisoned in his backbone may feel 
himself at home in Boston, and any 
Bostonian no longer provincial may be 
absolutely so in the city where Shake. 
speare wrote and adapted and acted! 

In the first place, you can never 
get a New Englander to understand 
(let alone feel) what is meant by the 
“loyalty to the throne,” which a Briton 
feels so strongly, even when the oc. 
cupant for the time being of that au- 
gust chair is not otherwise estimable. 

Neither can the said New Englander 
bring home to himself how it comes 
to pass that a person who is unable to 
accept the thirty-nine articles of an 
Established Church should be consid- 
ered from that fact alone, not per. 
haps absolutely wicked, but (what in 
the dear old country is much more dis- 
“bad form.’” 


Nothing to 
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! 
But here we are running up the|their forefathers given it a charter, 


well-beloved Boston Bay, and I must 


stop, for fear of the Custom House of- | 


ficers confiscating all these heresies, 
which come so naturally to 
Yours truly, 
DAVID MAC JON. 





TWENTIETH CENTURY 
CIVILIZATION 


In one of the townships of this 
country there was a large apple or- 
chard in which all the citizens were 
equally interested. 

In the middle of the village, side 
two schools for 
attended by the 
culti- 
their relatives of 


by side, there were 
boys; one of them 
sons of the citizens, who were 
vated people, or of 
equal culture living in other parts of 
the latter 
boarding house within the .grounds 


country. For these a 
of the school was provided. 

The boys at the other school came 
of rough and not-long-civilized pa- 
They 


were provided with board and lodg- 


rents who lived at a distance. 


ing, both of a rather coarse and in- 
sufficient kind ; and, as they inherited 
food, 


an undue for their 


a few of the lowest and most reckless 


regard 


of them stole the apples from that 
orchard, boldly and brutally. 


|which made its removal impossible. 
| So the selfish and thoughtless among 
|them did all they could by unkind 
| means to suppress its boys in various 
ways, and to keep them from improv- 
ing ; and soon, knowing that all their 
fellow-citizens were interested in the 
apples, they made the robbery of 


| these by a few of the bad and most 


Sonte of the boys at the first nam- | 


ed school, both town boys and board- 
ers, ate a great many of the town ap- 
aples, but they knew enough to obtain 


ignorant of the scholars, the excuse 
for insisting that the good and cul- 
tured boys of that school, who were 
many, would all steal apples if they 
could; and they succeeded in _per- 
suading a majority of their fellow- 
citizens to pass a law that any boy 
caught in the act of stealing apples 
should be beaten and tortured and 
sent away to a far country. 

The result of this was, that when 
the next apple season came the worst 
and greediest boys of that boarding 
school were made more reckless than 
ever in their robbery, some _ indiffer- 
ent ones who up to that time had had 
no thought of stealing had it put in- 
to their heads, and the good and 
kind ones wondered what the school- 
master was about, and whether this 
was really the twentieth century of 
Christianity. 





REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 





FROM THE BOSTON HERALD 


In this iniquitous, horrible massacre 
at Atlanta, Georgia, has reaped only 
what it has diligently sown for a long 
term of years and especially during the 
last year. It is not the first, and it will 


|not be the last, reasonable and neces- 


them by bribing the help of their| 


boarding house, and through them 


the laborers in the orchard and 
guardians. 

Now, for some time past the citi- 
zens of that township had become 
very impatient of having the uncul- 
tured school in their midst, and it 
would have been removed, had not 


its | 


sary consequence of a constant inculca- 
tion of race prejudices and the practice 
of social, legal and un-Christian wrong. 
They tell us that the mob which went 
about the business of indiscriminate 
murder of Negroes regardless of all 
considerations of guilt or innocence 
was largely composed of boys and 
young men. Naturally it was. The 
youth of Georgia have been system- 
matically taught to hate Negroes, to 
rob Negroes, to oppress Negroes, to 
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cheat Negroes of their rights as citizens 
and to murder Negroes. The office 
of a large portion cf the press and 
politicians, and, we fear, of the pul- 
pit, too, is to increase scorn and em- 
bitter the relations between the races 
which in the providence of God are liv- 
‘img together, must live together, and 
to create a sentiment that the only 
safe condition of association is that of 
master and slave, the master having 
as aforetime unregulated liberty of op- 
pression and full license to murder of- 
fending slaves without being answer- 
able to any law framed to secure the 
equal rights of all. 


We would be among the last to offer 
any condonation of the alleged offences 


against virtuous white women by 
criminal Negroes, or, for that matter, 
against virtuous Negro women by 
criminal white men. If we read our 


Bible aright God is no respector of per- 
lecherous white man 


son, and holds a 
in no more esteem than a lecherous 
Negro. But the primal instinct of hu- 


man nature and the lesson of experi- 
ence shows that the punishment of the 
innocent for the crimes of the guilty 
does not discourage crime. Why should 


it? If virtue be no protection what is 
the use of right living? We read in 


the southern newspapers that idleness 
is the cause of the vicious tendencies 
of many Negroes. But this Atlanta 
mob entered a barber’s shop and beat 
to death two Negroes who were indus- 
triously at work serving their custo- 
mers. The crime of the Negroes is not 
idleness, but their color. Being Ne- 
groes they have ne rights which white 
hoodlums who are “out for blood” are 
bound to respect. For a year past the 
people of Atlanta and all southern 
people have steadily instructed 
by its newspapers that no matter how 
honest, intelligent or industrious a 
Negro may be he must not be permit- 
ted to vote or hold office; he must 
be subject to laws made by a hostile 
race; he must be an uncomplaining, 
enduring and helpless atom of the pop- 
ulation with no right to exercise the 
more honorable privileges of citizen- 
ship. 
‘In 


been 


considering this outbreak of 


malignity, it is necessary to remember 
that 


Atlanta is governed by its white 


citizens. They make the laws, they 
enforce them, they control the courts 
of justice. The Negroes are impo- 
tent. When we read, as we do in 
countless southern newspapers, that it 
is the duty of the Negro race to aid the 
legal authorities in the discovery and 
punishment of the criminals of their 
race, we are compelled to ask what as- 
surance they have that the alleged 
¢riminals will have a fair trial at the 
hands cf the administrators of the 
law? It is not quite fair to ask them 
to surrender members of their race to 
be murdered without trial and proof 
of guilt. All these fine exhortations 
have a hollow seeming in view of the 
impossibility of obtaining 
from white men testimony that will 
convict one of them of participation 
in lynching a black man, although hun- 
dreds have knowledge of it. 


practical 


The Negro is under no greater ob- 
ligation than the white man to aid in 
the enforcement of justice by the 
courts. When the murderers in the 
Georgia mob of last Saturday are de- 
livered up to trial, convicted by the 
testimony of white men, and are pun- 
ished adequately, we shall be more 
disposed to second the demand that the 
Negroes shall cease to shield their own 
criminals, whether suspected or known. 
Negroes are not more blameworthy 
than the other race for reluctance to 
give up one of their number, and es- 
pecially when they have reason to sup- 
pose he will not have a fair trial, or 
have no trial at all, but be cruelly mur- 
dered on suspicion. Those who would 
have justice must do justice, whether 


they are white or black. The white 
race does not exhibit itself in a com- 
mendable light, condemning Negroes 


for imitating their cwn example in de- 
feating the apprehension and just pun- 
ishment of wrongdoers. The law in 
order to be respected must be equally 
just to all who are subject to it. 

These are some of the reflections that 
the lawless proceeding in Atlanta has 
There are many more that 
might be presented. This dreadful 
thing has come to pass as the result 
of a lomg course of race injustice. As 
we have said, it does not stand alone, 
and we greatly fear it. will not be the 
its kind. 


suggested. 


last of 
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Prof. W. GH. Councill, Ph. Educator, Orator 





(SEE FRONTISPIECE ) 


W. H. Councitt was born in Fayetteville, N. C., in 1848, and was 
carried to Alabama by the slave traders in 1857, through the famous Rich- 
mond Slave Pen. In Alabama he worked in the fields with the other 
slaves. He is a self-made man, having had only a few school advantages. 
He attended one of the first schools opened for the freedman by kind 
Northern friends, at Stevenson, Ala., in 1865. Here he remained about 
three years, and this is the basis of his education. He has been a close 
and earnest student ever since, often spending much of the night in study. 
He has collected quite an excellent library, and the best books of the best 
masters are his constant companions, as well as a large supply of best 
current literature. By private instruction and almost incessant study, he 
vained a fair knowledge of some of the languages, higher mathematics, and 
the sciences. He was Chief Enrolling Clerk of the Alabama House of 
Representatives in 1872—4. He was appointed by President Grant Re- 
ceiver of the Land Office for the Northern District of Alabama in 1875. 

He was founder and editor of the Huntsville Herald, from 1877 to 1884. 
He founded the great educational institution, Norma, of which he is 
President, and has been for over thirty years. He read law and was ad- 
mitted to the Supreme Court of Alabama in 1885. But he has never left 
the profession of teaching for a day for any other position, although flat- 
tering political positions have been held out to him. He has occupied high 
positions in church and other religious, temperance, and eharitable organi- 
zations, and has no mean standing as a public speaker both in the United 
States and England. 

Prof. Councill has traveled quite extensively in Europe, and was warmly 
received and entertained by the Hon. W. E. Gladstone and his Majesty, 
King, Leopold, of Belgium. 

And thus by earnest toil, self-denial, hard study, he has made himself, 
built up one of the largest institutions in the South, and educated scores of 
young" people at his own expense, 

Prof. Councill is proud to be known as a friend to Africa. He is co- 
operating! with Bishop Turner in the redemption and civilization of that 
continent. Norma, under Prof. Councill, is educating native Africans for 
this purpose. He has received the degree of Ph. D. from Morris Brown 


Coilege. 
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THE LLOYD LIBRARY 





BY CHARLES ALEXANDER 





When we were in Cincinnati, Ohio, , 


ago, we had the pleasure 
library, 


some years 


of visiting the great Lloyd 
one of the most unique institutions 
of the kind in the United States, in- 


deed, in the world. This library con- 
tains manuscripts and rare books of 
incalculable value. Dr. John Uri Lloyd 
and his brother Mr. Curtis Gates Lloyd 
are responsible for this now world- 
famous ornament to their great city. 
All Cincinnati is justly proud of the 
Lloyd Brothers whose business career 
and whose usefulness is everywhere 
recognized. 

Distinct recognition of the worth of 
the Lloyd Library comes unexpected- 
ly from a high source in the scientific 
world. The tribute in value Is accom- 
panied by a most substantial gift that 
will not only increase the possibilities 
of the library, but make it the posses- 
sor of a rare collection which any sci- 
entific institution in the world would 
benefit by owning. 


plishing great works, the Lloyd Libra- 
ry has hidden its accomplishments be- 
hind a wall of modesty and In conse- 
quence comparatively few Cincinna- 
tians are aware of the existence of an 
institution that carries the name of 
the city to all parts of the civilized 
globe. 

The bequest from Gen. Walker 
states the purpose of the $30,000 fund 
which is to go to the Lloyd Library. 
The fund is bequeathed to Curtis G. 
Lloyd as trustee and is to be used for 
the purpose of securing qualified ex- 
perts to make original investigations 


!and literary compilations in the direc- 


tion of the practice of medicine and 
pharmacy. 
Conspicuous in the work in investi- 


| gation is to be a study of specffic ac- 


It has just been made public that in | 


the will of the late Surgeon-General 
James Pattison Walker of England a 
clause gives to the Lloyd Library a 
fund of $30,000, and, what is far more 


valuable than the cash bequest, the} 


entire library owned by the distin- 
guished surgeon and student-scientist. 
Gen. Walker’s collection of books and 
manuscripts is known to scientific men 


as one of the most valuable private | 


collections in the world. 
Its worth cannot be measured by 
money, for money could not purchase 


it or duplicate what was gathered in a | 


long life of studious research. The 
gift, which has been made known to 
Dr. John Uri Lloyd, is the most note- 
worthy because of the high reputation 
of the donor, who, like many other stu- 
dents, have known of the usefulness 


of the library although he has never 
been 
Cincinnati. 


Like all things 


| 


tions of medicines, the restrictions in 
this direction being that the work is 
to be confined to the clinical side 
of medicine, and not to be theoretical. 
The details of the provisional investi- 
gations are laid down in the will of 
the late Dr. Walker, and will be made 
public when the library is installed in 
its new home. A copy of the will has 
been received by Dr. Lloyd. 


Dr. Walker died in April at his 
home in Earlsmead, Clacton-on-the- 
Sea, in the county of Essex, England 


He was a man of great character ana 
an able and distinguished scholar. He 
was eighty-six years old at his death, 
and for many years he was surgeon- 
general of the Bengal army, serving 
during the mutiny and in the numer- 
ous campaigns of the British army in 
India since that time. 

During the whole of his service in 
India and until his death he devoted 
himself largely to literary work. He 
Was an Omnivorous reader. and amass- 
ed a large and valuable library. He 
kept voluminous notes on various sub- 


within thousands of miles of | jects, which were arranged and tndex- 
accom-|ed with remarkable care. 


He never 
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engaged in original research, but was 
an indefatigable compiler. 

The Lloyd library is a _ sctentific 
collection, the only one of its kind in 
America, and embodies the outcome 
of the lives of its founders, John Uri 
Lloyd and Curtis Gates Lloyd. It is 
devoted to botany, pharmacy, materia 
medica and allied sciences. The ner- 
barium is very large, the micological 
department, or museum, containing 
more authentic specimens in the field 
it embodies than all other museums 
in the world combined. This library 
is incorporated, is free to the public, 
and is pledged to be devoted, intact, 
to science, although its final resting 
place, when the life work of its Duila- 
ers is completed, has not yet been se- 
lected. To its shelves the scholars of 
the world now turn for information, 
and in its rooms the American scien- 
tists concerned in special studies now 
devote much of their time. 

Here will be placed the magnifi- 
cent library of the late Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Walker of England, who, with- 
out any previous correspondence con- 
cerning the subject of the bequest, 
has placed the result of his lifetime 
of labor, together with the endow- 
ment of $30,000, to continue his work. 





THE PARLIAMENT OF MAN. 
The morn is in the east, 
The moon is in the deep, 

The night of hate has ceased, 
The tempest is asleep. 

Lands shall be linked to lands, 
Long severed by the seas, 

Each clasp magnetic hands, 
Ere canvas clasps the breeze. 


Deep beneath forbidding tides, 
Friendship of the nations rides, 
Love along the cable calls, 
And the hand of hatred falls. 


Ere another moon shall wane, 
Shall the Saxon, Swede and Dane, 
Wake an English federation’s steep- 
ing morn; 
Where the mighty ocean wide, 
Rocks the crade of the tide, 
Shall the Parliament of Nations yet 
be born. 


Then shall Holland’s hollow land 
Feel Australia’s gentle hand, 
And America, the glory of the west, 
Shall become the happy bride, 
And the German heart of pride 
Shall forever beat within Its ocean 
breast. 


Enchanting love, whose motton wakes 
the fire, 
slumbers ‘neath 
deep desire, 
And kindles joys that sleep beneath 
the dew, 
You light the path that smooths my 
way to you, 
Whose mellow eyes 
liquid light 
And change sweet hope into a sweeter 
sight. 
Launching and Landing. 
New Salem, Mass. 


That the hearth of 


beam with a 





REPOSE. 


There is that burdened hearts 
may know, P 
When sore, the beat against their 

prison walls, 
A place where beauty’s blissful waters 
flow, 
And joy’s bright sheen arises from 
their falls. 


a rest 


| That place is sheltered by the forest’s 

shade, 

Amid the oak and maple of the will, 

| Where springs of wimpling waters 

long have played, 
where suspicion’s 

breath is still. 


| And whispered 


| Upon those rocks no breath of slander 
beats, ; 
The swaying boughs bend not with 
hatred’s breath, 
Nor storm of human passion there re 
peats 
The thunder echoes of that voice of 
death. 


But in that sweet repose the mantled 
monarch lies, 
With robes of rest wrapt round him 
in his sleep, 
Till gentle dawn doth touch his placid 
eyes, 
When dusk and night no more their 





vigils keep, 
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The monarch mind left grief and tor- 
ture torn, 
There wears the wind, which yester’s 
wrath had worn. 
Perry Marshall. 


New Salem, Mass. 





DOWN INTO THE DUST. 


Is it worth while that we jostle a 

brother 
Bearing his load on 

of life? 

Is it worth while that we jeer at each 

other 

blackness of heart? that 

to the knife? 

God pity us all in our pitiful strife. 


the rough road 


In we war 


God pity us all as we jostle each 
other; 
God pardon us all for the triumph 
we feel 
When a fellow goes down ‘neath his 
load on the heather 
Pierced to the heart; words are 
keener than steel, 
And mightier far for woe or for 
weal. 
Were it not well in this brief little 
journey 
On over the isthmus, down into the 
tide, 
We give him a fish instead of a ser-| 
pent, 
Ere folding the hands to be and 
abide 
Forever and aye in the dust at his 
side? 
Look at the roses saluting each otner; 
Look at the herds all at peace on 
the plain, 


Man, and man only, makes war on his 
brother, 
And laughs in his heart at his peril 
and pain, 
Shamed by the beast that go down 
on the plain. 


worth while that we battle to 
humble 
Some poor fellow soldier down into 
the dust? 
God pity us all! Time oft soon will 
tumble 
All of us together like leaves in a| 
gust, 
Humbled indeed down into the dust. 
Joaquin Miller. 


Is it 


! 


JUST FOR TO-DAY LET US LIVE. 


One secret of sweet and happy liv- 


{ing is in learning to live by the day. 


It is the long stretches that tire us. 


We think of life as a whole, running 


on for years and it seems too great 
for us. We cannot carry this load 
until we are three score and ten. We 
cannot fight this battle continually 
for half a century. But really there 
are no long stretches. Life does not 
come to us in lifetimes; it only comes 
a day at a time. Even to-morrow is 
never ours until it becomes to-day, 
and we have nothing whatever to do 
with it but to pass down to it a fair 


and good inheritance in to-day’s work 
well done, and to-day’s life well lived. 





LOSING SELF iN THE LARGER LIFE. 


By James H. West. 


Let none bciieve he gains the spirit’s 
goal 

Whose prayer is for his individual soul; 

Nor that his earthly bread is more than 
stone 

Whose millwheels rumble for himself 
alone 

He highest ‘‘prospers’’ whose intents are 

high, 

Not bounded by the bounds of “thou” 
and “I; 

He noblest joys who works with Nature’s 
good, 


Evolving harmony where chaos stood; 


Who holds the universe a Cosmos sound, 

And finds his freedom being nobly bound: 

Who does his part to banish ill from 
earth, 

Transforming ignorance to art and mirth; 


Who asks no cup at Nature’s fruitful fair 


Which others may not quaff in equal 
share; 
Who dreams no heaven of arbitrary 


grace, 


But makes his fellowship the human race. 
|’Tis he I hail as manly man and true; 


His knowledge fits him for time’s wid- 


est view; 
Philosophy indeed instructs his life— 
gains 
strife. 


He its blessings and avoids its 
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Che Cragedy of Color. 





BY H. G. 


WELLS. 


(From Harper’s Weekly. ) 


Harsh Judgments. |is told with great gravity that the 
I seem to find the same hastiness | problem of color is one of the most 
and something of the same note of | difficult that we have to consider, and 


harshness that strike me in the cases 
of MacQueen and Gorky in America’s 
treatment of her colored population. 
I am aware how intricate, how multi- 
tudinous, the of this enorm- 
ous question have become; but look- 
ing at in the broad and transitory 
manner I have proposed for myself 
in these papers, it does seem to pre 
sent many parallel elements. There 
is the same disposition toward an in- | 
discriminating verdict, the same dis 
regard of proportion as between small 
evils and great ones, the same indif- | 
ference to the fact that the question 
does not stand alone, but a part, 
and this time a by no means small 
part, in the working out of America’s 


aspects 


is 


destinies. 


In relation to the colored popula- 
tion, just as in relation to the great 
and growing accumulations of unas- 
similated and increasingly unpopular 
Jews, and to the great and growing 
multitudes of Roman Catholics whose 
special education contradicts at so 


many points those conceptions of in- 
dividual judgment and responsibility 
upon which America relies, I have at- 
tempted time after time to get some 
from the Americans I have 
what is to me the most obvi- 
ous of questions. “Your grandchil- 
dren and the grandchildren of these 
people will have to live in this coun 
try side by side; do you propose, do 
you believe it possible, that they 
should be living then in just the same 


answer 
met to 


relations that you and these people 
are living now; if you do not, then 
what relations do you propose shall 


exist between them?” 

It is not too much to say that I have 
never once had the beginnings of an 
answer to this question. Usually one | 


| discursive 


the conversation then breaks up into 
anecdotes and statements 
about black people. One man will 
dwell upon the uncontrollable violence 
of a black man’s evil passions (in 
Jamaica and Barbadoes colored peo- 
ple form an overwhelming proportion 
of the population, and they have be- 
haved in an exemplary fashion for the 
last thirty years); another will dilate 
upon the incredible stupidity of the 
full-blooded negro (during my stay in 
New York the prize for oratory at Co- 
lumbia University, oratory which was 
charm of Daniel 
to a Zulu of 
unmitigated blackness); a third will 
speak of his physical offensiveness, 
his peculiar smell which necessitates 
his social isolation (most well-to-do 
Southerners are brought up by negro 
“mammies”); others, again, will enter 
upon the painful history of the years 
though it 


redeeming 
was awarded 


the one 
Webster, 


that followed the war, 

seems a foolish thing to let those 
wrongs of the past dominate the out- 
look for the future. And one charm- 
ing Southern lady expressed the atti- 
tude of mind of a whole class very 
completely, I think, when she said, 


“You have to be one of us to feel this 
question at all as it ought to be felt.” 

There, I think, I got something tan- 
There emotions are a cult. 
globe-trotting impudence 
no doubt, to mount to its zenith 
when I declare that hardly any Ameri- 
cans at all seem to be in possession 
of the elementary facts in relation to 
this question. These broad facts are 
not taught, as of course they ought to 
be taught, in school; and what each 
man knows is picked up by the acci- 
dents of his own untrained observa- 
tion, by conversation always tinctured 


gible. 
My 


seem, 


will 
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by personal prejudice, by hastily read | to have been innocent of any particu- 


newspapers and magazine articles and | lar offence. 
The quality of this discus-|sacrament. The edified Sunday-school 


the like. 
sion is very variable, but on the whole 
pretty low. 
opmion was very much swayed by an 
article in, if I remember rightly, the 
Century Magazine, by a gentleman 
who had deduced from a few weeks’ 
observation in the slums of Khar- 
toum the entire incapacity of the 
negro to establish a civilization of his 
own. He never had, therefore he 
never could, a discouraging ratiocin- 
ation. We English, a century ago, 
said all these things of the native 
Irish. 
at all in this matter at present, it lies 
in the direction of a generous decision 


on the part of the North and West 
to leave the black more and more 
to the judgment and mercy of the 


white people with whom he is locally 
associated. This judgment and mercy 
points, on the whole, to an accentua 
tion of the colored man’s natural in- 


It was a sort of racial 


|children hurried from their gospel- 


While I was in New York | 
}among the ashes, and competed with 


teaching to search for souvenirs 
great spirit for a fragment of charred 
skull. 

It is true that in this latter case 
Governor Folk acted with vigor and 
justice, and that the better element of 
Springfield society was evidently 


shocked when it was found that quite 


innocent negroes had been used in 
these instructive pyrotechnics; but 
ithe fact remains that a large and 


If there is any trend of opinion | 


| and 
| part of the system of relationships be- 


feriority, to the cessation of any other | 


educational attempts than those that 
increase his industrial usefulness 
is already illegal in Louisiana to edu- 
cate him above a contemptible level), 
to his industrial exploitation through 
usury and legal chicane, and toa sys 


tematic strengthening of the social 
barriers between colored people of 
whatever shade and the whites. 


Meanwhile, in this state of general 
confusion, in the absence of any de 
termining rules or assumptions, all 
sorts of things are happenihg—ac- 
cording to the accidents of local fee}- 
ing. In Massachusetts you have peo- 
ple with, I am afraid, an increasing 
sense of sacrifice to principle, lunch- 
ing and dining with people of color. 
They do it less than they did, I was 
told. Massachusetts stands, I believe, 
at the top of the scale of tolerant 
humanity. One seems to reach the 
bottom at Springfield, Missouri, which 
a county seat with a college, an 
academy, a high school, and a zoologi- 
cal garden. There the exemplary 
method reaches the nadir. Last April 
three unfortunate negroes were burnt 
to death, apparently because’ they 


is 


were negroes, and as a general cor- 
rective of impertinence. 


(it | 


numerically important section of the 
American public does think that fierce 
cruel reprisals are a necessary 


tween white and colored man. In our 
dispersed British community we have 
almost exactly the same range  be- 
tween our better attitudes and our 
worse—I’m making no claim of na- 
tional superiority. In London, per 
haps, we outdo Massachusetts in 
liberality; in the National Liberal 
Club or the Reform a black man meets 


all the courtesies of humanity—as 
{though there was no such thing as 
color. But, on the other hand, the 
Cape won't bear looking into: for a 
moment. The same conditions give 
the same results; a_ half-educated 


They seem / clearly 


white population of British or Dutch 
or German ingredients greedy for 
gain, ill controlled and feebly influ- 
enced, in contact with a black popula 
tion, is bound to reproduce the same 


brutal and stupid aggressions, the 
same half honest prejudices to jus- 
tify those aggressions, the same 
ugly, mean excuses. “Things are 


” 


better in Jamaica and Barbadoes, 
said I, in a moment of patriotic weak- 
ness, to Mr. Booker T. Washington. 

“Eh!” said he, and thought in that 
long, silent way he has... . “They’re 


worse in South Africa—much. Here 
we've got a sort of light. We know 
generally what we've got to stand. 
There—” 


His words sent my memory back to 
some conversations I had quite re- 
cently with a man from a dry-goods 
store in Johannesburg. He gave me 
enough the attitude of the 
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common white out there; the dull 
prejudice; the readiness to take ad- 
vantage of the “boy”; the utter disre- 
spect for colored womankind; the 
savage, intolerant resentment, dashed 
dangerously with fear, when the na- 
tive raises his head. (Think of all 
that must have happened in wrongful 
practice and wrongful law and neg- 
lected educational possibilities before 
our Zulus in Natal were goaded to face 
massacre, spear against rifle!) The 
rare and culminating result of educa 
tion and experience is to enable men 
to grasp facts, to balance justly among 
their fluctuating and innumerable as- 
pects, and only a small minority in 
our world is educated to that pitch. 
Ignorant people can think only in 
types and abstractions, can achieve 
only emphatic absolute decisions, and 
when the commonplace American or 
the commonplace colonial Briton sets 
to work to “think over” the negra 
problem, he instantly banishes most 
of the material evidence from his 
mind—clears for action, as it were. He 
forgets the genial carriage of the 
ordinary colored man, his beaming 
face, his kindly eye, his rich, jolly 
voice, his touching and trusted friend- 
liness, his amiable, unprejudiced 
readiness to serve and follow a white 
man who seems to know what he 
doing. -He forgets—perhaps he has 
never seen—the dear fhumanity of 
these people, their slightly exaggerat- 
ed vanity, their innocent and delight- 
ful love of color and song, their im- 
mense capacity for affection, the warm 
romantic touch in their imaginations. 
He ignores the real fineness of the in- 
dolence that despises servile toil, of 
the carelessness that disdains the 
watchful aggressive economics, day by 
day, now a wretched little gain here 
and now a wretched little gain there, 
that make the dirty fortune of the 
Russian Jews who prey upon color in 
the Carolinas. No; in the place of all 
these amiable every-day experiences 
he lets his imagination go to work 
upon a monster, the “real nigger.” 
“Ah! You don’t know the real nig- 
said one American to me when 
the people I 
should see the buck nig- 


is 


ger,” 


I praised colored had 


You 


seen. 











ger down South, Congo brand. Then 
you’d understand, sir.” 

His voice, his face had a gleam of 
passionate animosity. 

One could see he 
ing himself out of 
reality in this matter. 
beyond reason or pity. He was 
obsessed. Hatred of that imaginary 
diabolical “buck nigger’ blackened his 
soul. It was no good to talk to him 
of the “buck American, Packingtown 
brand,” or the “buck Englishman, sub- 
urban race-meeting type,” and to ask 
him if these intensely disagreeable 
persons justified outrages on Senator 
Lodge, let us say, or Mrs. Longworth. 
No reply would have come from him. 
“You don’t understand the question,” 
he would have answered. “You don’t 
know how we Southerners feel.” 

Well, one can make a tolerable 
guess. 


had been brood- 
all relations to 
He was a man 


The White Strain. 

I certainly did not begin to realize 
one most important aspect of this 
question until I reached America. 
thought of those eight millions as of 
men, black as ink. But when I met 
Mr. Booker T. Washington, for ex- 
ample, I met a man certainly as white 
in appearance as our Admiral Fisher, 
who is, as a matter of fact, quite 
white. A very large proportion of 
these colored people, indeed, is more 


A 


than half white. One hears a good 
deal about the high social origins of 


the Southern planters, very many de- 
rive indisputably from the first famil- 
ies of England. It is the same blood ~ 
flows in these mixed colored people’s 
veins. Just think of the sublime ab- 
surdity, therefore, of the ban. There 
are gentlemen of education and re- 
finement, qualified lawyers and doc- 
tors, whose ancestors assisted in the 
Norman Conauest, and they dare not 
enter a car marked “white” and in- 
trude upon the dignity of the rising 
loan-monger from Esthonia. For them 
the “Jim Crow” car. 

One tries to put that aspect to the 
American in vain. “These people,” you 
say, “are nearer your blood, nearer 
your temper, than any of those bright- 
eyed, ringleted immigrants on the East 
Side. Are you ashamed of your poor 
relations? Even if you don’t like the 
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half, or the quarter of negro blood, 
you might deal civilly with the three- 
quarters white. It doesn’t say much 
for your faith in your own racial pre 
anyhow. ; 
to 


potency, 
The answer 
terms of mania. 
“Let me tell you a little story just 
to illustrate,” said one deponent to 
me in an impressive undertone—‘just 
to illustrate, you know. A few 
years ago a young fellow came to Bos- 
ton from New Orleans. Looked ali 
right. Dark—but he explained that by 
an Italian grandmother. Touch of 
French in him, Popular. Well, 
he made advances to a Boston girl— 
good family. Gave a fairly straight 
account of himself. Married.” 


that is usually in 





too. 


He paused. “Course of time—off- 
spring. Little son.””’ His eye made me 
feel what was coming. 

“Was it by any chance very, very 
black?” I whispered. 

“Yes, sir Black! Black as your 
hat. Absolutely negroid. Projecting 


jaw, thick lips, frizzy hair, flat nose— 
everything. 


“But consider the mother’s feelings, 
sir; consider that! A _ pure-minded, 
pure white woman!” 


What can one say to a story of this 
when the taint in the blood 
surges up so powerfully as to blacken 
the child at birth beyond even 
habit of the pure-blooded negro? 
What can you do with a public opin 
ion made of this class of ingredient? 
And this story of the lamentable re- 
sults of intermarriage was used, not 
an argument against intermar 
riage, but as an argument against the 
extension of quite rudimentary civili- 
ties to the men of color. “If you eat 
with them, you’ve got to marry them,” 
he said, an entirely fabulous post- 
prandial responsibility. 

It is to the tainted whites my sym- 
pathies go out. The black or mainly 
black people seem to be fairly con- 
tent with their inferiority; one sees 
them all about the States as waiters, 
cab-drivers, railway porters, car at- 
tendants, laborers of various sorts, a 
pleasant-smiling, acquiscent folk. But 
consider the case of a man with a 
broader brain than such small uses 
need, conscious, perhaps, of 


sort, 


the 


as 


tional gifts, capable of wide interests 


and sustained attempts, who is per- 
haps as English as you or I with just 
a touch of color in his eyes, in his lips, 
and in his imagin- 


in his finger-nails 
ation. Think of the accumulating 


sense of injustice he must bear with 
him through life, the perpetual slight 
and insult he must undergo from all 
that is vulgar and brutal among the 
whites! Something of that one may 
read in the sorrowful pages of Du 
Bois’s “The Souls of Black Folk.’ 
They would have made Alexandre 
Dumas travel in the Jim Crow car if 
he had come to Virginia. But I can 
imagine some sort of protest on the 
part of that admirable but extrava- 
gant man... . They even talk of “Jim 
Crow elevators” now in Southern ho- 
tels. 
At Hull House in Chicago I 
present at a conference of colored 
people—Miss Jane Addams efficiently 
in control—to consider the coming of 
a vexatious play, “The Clansman,” 
which to have been written 
and produced entirely by exacerbate 
racial feeling. Both men and women 
were present, business people, profes- 
sional men, and their wives; the 
speaking was clear, temperate. and 
wonderfully to the point, high above 
the level of any British town council 
I have ever attended. One lady would 
have stood out as capable and charm- 
ing in any sort of public discussion in 
England—though we are not wanting 
in good women speakers—and she was 
at least three-quarters black. ... 
And while I was in Chicago, too, I 
went to the Peking Theatre—a “coon” 
music-hall—and saw something of a 
lower level of colored life. The com. 
mon white I must explain delights in 
calling colored people “coons” and the 
negro so far as I could learn uses no 
retaliatory word. It was a “variety” 
entertainment with one turn at least, 


was 


seems 


of quite distinguished merit, good- 
humored and _ brisk throughout. I 
watched keenly, and I could detect 


nothing of that trail of base sugges 
tion one would find as a matter of 
course in a music-hall in such English 
towns as Brighton and Portsmouth. 
What one heard of kissing and love- 


excep- |! making was quite artless and simple 
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indeed. The negro, it seemed to me, 
did this sort of thing with a better 
grace and a better temper than a Lon- 
doner, and shows, I think, a finer self- 
respect... He thinks more of deport- 
ment, he bears himself more elegantly 
by far than the white at the same 
social level. The audience reminded 
me of the sort of gathering one would 
find in a theatre in Camden Town or 
Hoxton. There were a number of 
family groups, the girls. brightly 
dressed, and young couples quite of 
the London music-hall type. Cloth- 
ing ran “smart,” but not smarter than 
it would be among fairly prosperous 
north London Jews. There was no 
gallery—socially—no _ collection ot 
orange-eating, interrupting hooligans 
at all. Nobody seemed cross, nobody 
seemed present for vicious purposes, 
and everybody was sober. Indeed, 
there and elsewhere I took and con- 
firmed a mighty liking to these gen- 
tle, human, dark-skinned people. 
Mr. Booker T. Washington. 

But whatever aspect I recall of this 
great taboo that shows no signs of 
lifting of this great problem of the fu- 
ture that America in her haste, her in- 
discriminating prejudice, her lack of 
any sustained study and teaching of 
the broad issues she must decide, 
complicates and intensifies, and makes 
threatening, there presently comes 
back to mind the browned face of Mr. 
Booker T. Washington, as he talked 
to me over our lunch in Boston. 

He has a face rather Irish in type. 
and the soft slow negro voice. He met 
my regard with the brown sorrowful 
eyes of his race. He wanted very 
much that I should hear him make 


a speech, because then his words 
came better; he talked, he implied, 
with a certain difficulty. But I pre 


ferred to have his talking, and get 
not the orator—every one tells me he 
is an altogether great orator in this 


country where oratory is still es- 
teemed—but the man. 
He answered my questions medi- 


tatively, I wanted to know, with an 
active pertinacity. What struck me 
most was the way in which his sense 
of the overpowering forces of race 
prejudice weighs upon him. It is a 
thing he accepts; in our time and 





conditions it is not to be fought about. 
He makes one feel with an exagger- 
ated intensity (though I could not 
even draw him to admit) its mon- 
strous injustice. He makes no accu- 
sations. He is for taking it as a part 
of the present fate of his “people,” 
and for doing all that can be done for 
them within the limit it sets. 

Therein he differs from Du Bois, 
the other great spokesman, color has 
found in our time. Du Bois is more 
of the artist, less of the statesman; 
he conceals his passionate resent- 
ment all too thinly. He batters him- 
self into rhetoric against these walls. 
He will not repudiate the clear right 
of the black man to every educational 
facility, to equal citizenship, and equal 
respect. But Mr. Washington has 
statecraft. He looks before and after, 
and plans and keeps his counsel with 
the scope and range of a statesman. 
I use “statesman” in its highest sense; 
his is a mind that can grasp the situ- 
ation and destinies of a people. After 
I had talked to him I went back to my 
club, and found there an English 
newspaper with a report of the open- 
ing debate upon Mr. Birrell’s Educa- 
tion Bill. It was like turning from the 
discussion of life and death to a dis- 
pute about the dregs in the bottom of 
a teacup somebody had neglected to 
wash up in Victorian times. 

I argued strongly against the view 
he seems to hold that black and white 
might live without mingling and with- 
out injustice, side by side. That I do 
not believe. Racial differences seem 
to me always to exasperate intercourse 
unless people have been trained to ig- 
nore them. Uneducated men are as 
bad as cattle in persecuting all that 
is different among themselves. The 
most miserable and disorderly coun- 
tries of the world are the countries 
where two races, two inadequate cul- 
tures, keep a jarring, continuous sep- 


aration. “You must repudiate separa- 
tion,” I said. “No peoples have ever 
yet endured the tension of  inter- 


mingled distinctness.” 

“May we net become a_ peculiar 
people—like the Jews?” he suggested. 
“Isn’t that possible?” 

But there I could not agree with 
him. I thought of the dreadful history 
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of the Jews and Armenians. And the 


negro cannot do what the Jews and | 


Armenians have done. The colored 
people of America are of a different 
quality from the Jew altogether, more 
genial, more careless, more sympa- 
“thetic, franker, less intellectual, less 
acquisitive, less wary and restrained— 
in a word, more Occidental. They 
have no common religion and culture, 
no conceit of themselves to hold them 
together. The Jews make a ghetto 
for themselves wherever they go; no 
law but their own solidarity has given 
America the East Side. The colored 
people are ready to disperse and in- 
terbreed, are not a community at all 
in the Jewish sense, but outcasts from 
a community. They are the victims 
of a prejudice that has to be destroy- 
ed. These things I urged, but it was, 
I think, empty speech to my hearer. 
I could talk lightly of destroying that 
prejudice, but he knew better. It was 
the central fact of his life, a law of 
his being. He has shaped all his pro- 
jects and policy upon that. Exclusion 
is inevitable. So he dreams of a col- 


ored race of decent and inaggressive | . 
men silently giving the lie to all the} 


legend of their degradation. They 
will have their own doctors, their own 
lawyers, their own capitalists, their 
own banks—because the whites de- 
sire it so. But will the uneducated 
whites endure even so submissive a 
vindication as that? Will they suffer 
the horrid spectacle of free and self- 
satisfied negroes in decent clothing 
on any terms without resentment? 
He explained how at the Tuskegee 
Institute they make useful men, 
skilled engineers, skilled agricultural- 


ists, men to live down the charge of | 


practical incompetence, of ignorant 
and slovenly farming and house man- 
agement. . 

“I wish you would tell me,” I said 
abruptly, “just what you think of the 
attitude of white America towards 
you. Do you think it is generous?” 


He regarded me for a moment. “No | 


end of people help us,” he said. 
“Yes,” I said; “but the ordinary 
man. Is he fair?” 
“Some things are not fair,” he said, 
leaving the general question alone. 


“It isn’t fair to refuse a colored man 


|a berth on a sleeping-car. I?—I hap- 
pen to be a privileged person, they 
make an exception for me; but the 
ordinary educated colored man isn’t 
admitted to a sleeping-car at all. If 
he has to go a long journey, he has 
to sit up all night. His white com- 
petitor sleeps. Then in some places, 
in the hotels and restaurants—. It’s 
all right here in Boston—but south- 
wardly he can’t get proper refresh- 
ments. All that’s a handicap. 

“The remedy lies in education,” he 
said; ‘“ours—and theirs. 

“The real thing,” he told me, “isn’t 
to be done by talking and agitation. 
It’s a matter of lives. The only an- 
swer to it all is for colored men to be 
patient, to make themselves compet- 
ent, to do good work, to live well, to 
give no occasion against us. We feel 
that. In a way it’s an inspiration. ... 

“There is a man here in Boston, 
a negro, who owns and runs some big 
stores, employs all sorts of people, 
deals justly. That man has _ done 
more good for our people than all the 
eloquence or argument in the world. 
That is what we have to do- 
it is all we can do. 

Whatever America has to show in 
heroic living today, I doubt if she can 





show anything finer than the quality 
of the resolve, the steadfast effort 
hundreds of black and colored men 


|} are making today to live blamelessly, 
| honorably, and patiently, getting for 
| themselves what scraps of refinement, 
| learning, and beauty they may, keep- 
ing their hold on a civilization they 
are grudged and denied. They do it 
not for themselves only, but for all 
their race. Each educated colored 
man is an ambassador to civilization 
They know they have a_ handicap, 
that they are not exceptionally bril- 
liant or clever people. Yet every such 
man stands, one likes to think, aware 


of his representative and _ vicarious 
character, fighting against foul im- 


| aginations, misrepresentations, injus 
tice, insult, and the naive unspeakable 
| meannesses of base antagonists. Every 
|}one of them who keeps decent and 
| honorable does a little to beat that 
| opposition down. 

| But the patience the negro needs’ 
He may not even look contempt. He 
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must admit superiority in those whose | 


daily conduct to him is the clearest 


evidence of moral inferiority. We 
sympathetic whites, indeed, may 
claim honor for him; if he is wise 


he will be silent under our advocacy. 


| 


| verse; 


| suffered such wrongs 


He must go to and fro self-controlled, 


bereft of all the equalities that the 


great flag of America proclaims—that | 


flag for whose united empire his peo 
ple fought and died, giving place and 
precedence to the strangers who pour 
in to share its beneficence, strangers 
ignorant even of its tongue. That he 
must do—and wait. 

Irish, the Poles, the 
the indefatigable Jews 
grievances and rail aloud. 


white 


They may be hysterical, 
revengeful, threatening, and per- 
their wrongs excuse them. 
For him there is no excuse. And of 
all the races upon earth, which has 
as this negro 
blood that is still imputed to him as a 
sin? These people who disdain him, 
who have no sense of reparation to 
wards him, having sinned against him 
beyond all measure... . 

No, I can’t help idealizing the dark 
submissive figure of the negro in this 
spectacle of America. He, too, seems 


keep still. 


The Welsh, the | to me to sit waiting—and waiting with 
South, ! a marvellous and 
may cherish | tience—for finer understandings and a 
He must | nobler time. 


simple-minded pa- 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Qur gaze is fixed upon that city sometimes called the golden gate, 
Lies far beyond the vast level plains of the west, 
And on the western slope of what is called 


Those towering heights the mighty 


Rocky 


Mountain range, 


Where the Pacific Ocean silvery waves are seen, 
Which lash and wash those shores of golden sand, 


Reflected from the Ocean sheen of silver there is seen, 

A city vast and great and grand and proud, 

Robed in wealth and all the glory conjured by the human mind, 
Last eve a proud and mighty metropolis she, 

Awakened suddenly and rudely in that early morning dawn, 
The thunder peals, the lightning flashes—the solid earth is rent. 


Convulsed and tottering like the staggering drunkard, 
Who along the highway staggers, reels and falls, 

Those massive structures, the concensous of her pride, 
In one brief moment crushed and crumbled into dust, 


The streets once clear and clean now filled with 


wreck and ruin, 


And from the mass of debris the columns of smoke and flame shoot high, 
The city’s doomed, her children dead and dying amid the ruin. 


With one fell stroke of nature a mighty city is blotted out, 

This great calamity which shocks and awes the world, 

And in the suffering of our fellow man in that city of the west, 
Crops out that kinship of the world that feelings true, 

All men are brothers and that our duty which is clear, 

To fee dthe hungry, clothe the naked, and the needy help, 

Let eighty million people reach out the helping hand, 

In giving freely to the sufferers in that far off western town. 


Written by W. T. Barks the morning after the great 


18th, 1906. 


earthquake, April 
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IDEALS 





BY THOMAS NELSON BAKER 





(Continued fro 


m last month.) 





Too much praise cannot be given 
the Negroes for their unparalleled 


conduct towards the white women and | 


girls during the civil strife when the 
master was in the army fighting to 
keep the slaves in chains—that piece 
of conduct alone is enough to make 
any thoughtful Negro proud of being 
a Negro, but it must not be forgotten 
that the task of degrading those wom- 
en by the Negro was not as easy and 
simple as might at first sight appear. 
These women had an inward protec- 
tion of which they themselves were 
unconscious, but which the Negro felt 
and stood in awe of, he knew not why 
—and that protection was their religious 
devotion to a right aesthetical ideal. 
There were white women who degrad- 
ed themselves, no doubt, with black 
men, but they 
who had already been degraded by 
white men. 
true today. The white women as a 
rule who marry Negro men are those 
who have little or no chance of mar- | 
rying men of their own race. 

In the practical life of mankini 
aesthetics is more powerful than 
ethics. For the average woman, and | 
the average individual is the one that | 
determines the grade of society—a | 
thing is wrong because it is ugly. 
begin to develop the ethical sense of 
our children, not by telling them a 
thing is right or wrong, but by telling 
them it is pretty or ugly. A child has 
pretty manners when he obeys and 
ugly manners when he disobeys. The 
average woman in this respect is but 
a grown-up child, and what is ugly is 
wrong. To a woman whose aestheti- 
cal ideals are sound—that is to say, a 
woman in whose eyes a baby of her 
own race is the most  beautiful—to 








were as a rule those | 


And the same is largely | 


We} 





such a woman the ugliest thing in 
the world is a black child born of a 
white mother or a white child born of 
a black mother. But when once the 
black woman’s aesthetical taste is per- 
verted, that which was the ugliest be- 
comes the most beautiful. What 
would happen in this country if the 
white woman should become as aes- 
thetically perverted as the Negro 
woman? Now it must be remembered 
| that this aesthetical perversion was a 
| moat natural thing under the circum- 
stances; but taste when it is once 
| formed asks no question as to its or- 
|igin, but mercilessly tyrannizes its 
| victim. In speaking of the Negro 
| woman in slavery a writer in the At- 
|lantic Monthly for May, 1906, page 
|607—a man who says in describing 
himself: “I am a Southerner of the 
| Southerners, says: 

“But there is one fact which*every 
|man familiar with the life of that day 
will recognize at once, which is a 
great comfort to think of and which 
has always seemed to me a special 
dispensation in behalf of these poor 
creatures. It is this: that a lapse of 
the kind we are considering never 
seemed to degrade the slave woman 
any more than the birth of Ishmael 
degraded Hagar. It not only did not 
lower her in the eyes of anybody, 
white or black, but it had no degrad- 
ing effect upon her whatever. If she 
had been gentle and good tempered, 
and in general terms ‘a good servant’ 
before, she continued to be so after- 
| wards. If she had been your nurse, 
you need not have feared to leave your 
children with her. They will learn no 
evil. She was not rendered coarse or 
obscene. Her womanly instincts re- 
| mained the same. She was the same 





| 


} 
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kindly body and went on her cheerful 
way as ifnothingserious had happened. 
I know a number of them still living, 
old mulatto women, many of them in 
the odor of sanctity and esteemed by 
white and black neighbors, who 
their youth had led lives which I will 
not here describe more particularly. 


My own old ‘mammy’ had three daugh- | 
ters, the oldest a bright mulatto, and | 


my own much loved nurse; the two 
younger were as black as old Isaac, 
her husband, who took her to wife 
years after the birth of the first child. 
I am sure the good old creature is in 
the land of the blest. Think for a mo- 
ment. What would a white woman 
have been who had passed through ex- 
periences like these?” 

This writer certainly writes in a 
kindly, sympathetic spirit, and doubt- 
less speaks the truth as he sees it, 
and what is indeed true of many of 
these unfortunate women, for in that 
home of three sisters “the oldest a 
bright mulatto, the two younger as 
black as old Isaac,” their father, the 
“bright mulatto” was always consid- 
ered the “best looking,” and a little 
better than the two younger sisters, as 


is still the case in Negro families 
where there are mulatto and Negro 


children; but he certainly fails to read 
aright the awful mental agony of 
many an unfortunate black woman 
who “went on her cheerful way as if 
nothing serious had happened,” with 
a bleeding heart because “a bright 
mulatto” child had been forced upon 
her against her will—against her na- 
ture—against her aesthetical taste. “It 
was not according to my wish,” such 
a one has been heard to say with a 
tremor in her voice and a tear in her 
heart, when speaking of her first born 
which was “a bright mulatto.” It was 
certainly “‘a special dispensation In be- 
half of these poor creatures” that they 
should be given the strength to “go 
on their cheerful way as if nothing se- 
rious had happened,’ though with 
bleeding hearts, guarding religiously 
against any feeling of hatred. “lest any 
root of bitterness springing up” in 


their hearts should trouble them and 
many thereby be defiled. No one has 
more reason to be proud of the women 
of his race than the American Negro. 
“Think for a moment. 


What would a 


in | 


7 


woman have been who _ had 
passed through experiences like 
these?” Think of white girls living 
| with men who consider it no disgrace 
to use them for their transient pleas- 
ure! No race of women in the world 
|could pass through experiences like 
|these and come out with a grander 
and nobler type of womanhood than is 
to be found among the American Ne- 
groes today. The degradation of the 
American Negro has been the most 
subtle and the most pernicious of all 
the degradation in the world—the per- 
version of his aesthetical taste which 
makes him ashamed of his type— 
makes him glory in his shame and 
ashamed of his glory. “Think for a 
moment!” 

What would the white woman have 
been had she been _ so aesthetically 
perverted that a mulatto child was 
more beautiful to her than a wnite one 
and a little better withal? It is safe to 
say that she would have been but lit- 
tle better than the Negro woman. The 
Negro woman had to face two foes at 
once—the white woman had to face 
but one, and that one under circum- 
stances all in her favor. The Negro 
man had to face the temptation com- 
mon to humanity and at the same time 
had to fight her aesthetical taste, and 
she had to do this under the most un- 
favorable circumstances. 

Those who stood under circum- 
stances like these, contending against 
these two foes were certainly stronger 
than the women who under circum: 
stances all in their favor, fell before 
the single foe with which all who re- 
main here have to contend. The man 
with a taste for strong drink certain- 
ly has a harder battle to fight to keep 
sober than does the man whose taste 
is on his side in this matter, and who 
never desired to drink. The teach- 
ings of slavery turned the Negro wom- 
an’s aesthetical taste against her mor- 
al interests. It is this aesthetical per- 
version that made the production of 
mulattoes so much easier than it 
would otherwise have been. And it is 
this condition of things that has pro- 
duced among the American Negroes a 
class of unusually strong women. 
| There are Negro women who can and 
|do live pure under’ circumstances 
which few others can. The average 


white 
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white woman tempted to degrade her- 
self with a black man before she can 
yield to that temptation must resist 
and overcome her aesthetical taste, 
while the average Negro woman 
tempted to degrade herself with a 
white man, not to yield to that tempt- 
ation, must resist and overcome not 
only the weakness common to human- 
ity in such temptations, but she must 
also resist and overcome her aesthet- 
ical taste which is against her moral 
interests. 


It is not hard to see which woman 
has the harder battle to fight, nor is 
it hard to see which shows the greater 
strength in overcoming the tempta- 
tion. There were Negro women whose 
aesthetical taste slavery itself could 
never pervert, and these women 
scorned the idea of having a white 
child as much as any white woman 
scorned and abhorred the idea of havy- 
ing a black one. Some of these Negro 
women were forced to do what they 
scorned and abhorred. These are the 
women who speak of their first born 
which was “a bright mulatto” with a 


tremor in their voices and a tear in 
their hearts. But there are others— 
too many others, who take’ evident 


pride in having mothered “bright mu- 
lattoes.”” This perversion of taste on 
the part of these girls and women, to- 
gether with the double standard of 
morals explicitly taught for white 
men and women, made purity on the 
part of white boys and men quite 1m- 
probable. And the highest type of 
manhood in the South was very, very 
seldom found. The aesthetica1 per- 
version of the black woman meant the 
moral perversion of the white man, 
and the black women who resisted 
were raped. 


What is rape? “This crime Is pe- 
culiar in that the moral injury is in 
most cases far greater than any pos- 
sible physical damage to the body 
alone. It consists in the carnal 
knowledge (sexual intercourse) of a 
female child or woman forcibly and 
against her will. The following 
points are to be noted: The force em- 
ployed to overcome the victim may be 
of any form, either expressed or im- 
plied, physical, mental or moral, and 
that she was unconscious or In deep 


sleep does not alter the case.” (Jur- 
isprudence, Johnson Cyc. Vol. IV.) 

The most hopeful signs of the times 
are the evidences which reveal the 
fact that the American Negro 1s being 
restored to himself aesthetically. It 
is indeed “discouraging and humiliat- 
ing” to have to acknowledge that this 
aesthetical perversion shows itself most 
clearly in many of our said-to-be best 
educated Negroes, but it is encourag- 
ing and edifying to know that there 
are those of the race who rebuke this 
perversion and aesthetical wickedness 
in these high places. It is enough to 
make a Negro blush and show it to 
hear that the Black Republic of Libe- 
ria chose the face of a white woman 
as its ideal of physical beauty instead 
of the face of a black woman. It 
makes one’s head ache to learn that 
Liberia has thus revealed its awful 
aesthetical, and because aesthetical, 
moral degradation. But the headache 
in this case is a good sign, for it 
shows that there is taking place un- 
consciously, it may be, an aesthetical 
restoration of the American to him- 
self. 

The editorial in 
Negro” for July, shows how 
many thoughtful Negroes feel about 
this question. After speaking of the 
stamp with a huge hippotamus on it 
struggling through the reeds of an 
African jungle, the editor says: 


the “Voice of the 


1906, 


“But worse still is the other stamp 
of the black republic. The _ face is 
that of a white woman. No criticism 
is here offered as against the beauty of 
some white women’s faces, but why 
a black republic founded upon the 
shores of black Africa for black men, 
and in which none may become land 
owners or citizens except black people, 
should choose a white face as its ideal 
of beauty instead of a black face, is 
hard to understand. Can _ it be true 
that those black men in far away Af- 
rica see no beauty in the black wom- 
an’s face? That black republic 
should learn at once that it need not 
go far away to find examples of as rare 
beauty as ever the gods blew into a 
woman’s face.” 

* * * x 


This sin is an American sin among 


‘the Negroes in this land, but to find 


a 
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it in dark Africa is discouraging and 
humiliating. 

“We would suggest that a model 
black face be found and a dye made 
for the Liberian stamp and let that 
black nation put itself on record in 
fact and act as well as in words and 
resolutions that it believes in itself, 
in its beauty and possible enhancement 
and above all, it believes that the last 
stroke of the Divine brush was across 
the face of a black woman.” 

This is another instance which 
shows us that this aesthetical wicked- 
ness in high places causes many who 


are supposed to be educated, to glory | 


in their shame and be ashamed of 


their glory. 

Until the American Negro is re- 
stored to himself aesthetically, both 
the Negro man and the Negro woman 
will be easy prey for designing mem- 
bers of the Caucasian type, and wealth 
accumulated by Negro enterprise and 
brain will be in more cases than one 
left into the hands of the white race. 

To do its best possible work in the 
world a race,and especially the wom- 
en of the race, must be religiously de- 
voted to its own type. The woman- 


hood of a race is not safe so long as | 


that race sees the highest form of 
beauty in the type of another race. 
The great masters all show their re- 
ligious devotion to their own race 
types, and the very countenance of the 
“Mother of God” is that of the nation- 
ality and race of the artist. Speaking 
on this point Schlegel says: “I have 
here one observation to make which, 
though applicable to all paintings of 
the Spanish school is especially so to 
those I have just described. 
ly marked national physiognomy char- 
acterizes every countenance, difficult 


to define by any decided features and | 


yet so striking as to be evident at the 
first glance. So also the figures of 
Leonardo and Raphael are eminently 
Italian and those of Duer and his fol- 
lowers no less German in character. 
This proves at least that painters, if 
left to the influence of individual 
taste and personal predilections, in- 
stead of employing in every subject 
one general ideal type, cannot even in 
in such characters as these (Inspira- 


tion and Prayer) escape from their in- 
cividuality or avoid introducing that 


A strong- 


| panatier national (and racial) physiog- 
| nomy with which they are familiar. 
# A very remarkable differ- 
— exists in this respect between 
the progress of the old Italian and 
German schools. In the former be- 
| ginning from Ghirlandajo or even ear- 
| lier the figures have a very distinct 
Italian character; the great masters 
| of a riper period heightened this orig- 
|inally severe nationality into greater 
ideality of expression, combined nev- 
| ertheless with a lifelike personality 
| until this, too, is lost in the elective 
| style of modern times and becomes an 
labstract generality of features, an 
| empty charm of expression devoid of 
| character or significance.” (Aesthet- 
|ies Bohn Lib. p. 58). The artists who 
| have made the canvas glow with di- 
| vine beauty as none others nave, have 
| been those who were most religiously 
devoted to their own racial and nation- 
al types. “The head of the Saviour,” 
says Schlegel, “fully justifies my re- 
mark on the national features appar- 
ent in this painting. It strongly re- 
sembles another old German picture 
|of less than life size.” It was when 
men began to try to know only the 
human race and ignore all race dis- 
tinctions and characteristics that art 
|became “an abstract generality of fea- 
tures, an empty charm devoid of char- 
acter and significance.” Kant’s trans- 
scendental Aesthetic, like his  tran- 
scendental Ethics, has no _ practical 
meaning for the . actual life of man- 
|kind. There are people so interested 
|}in goodness in general that they 
"never do any good thing in particular. 
Beauty and goodness always express 





themselves under some _ particular 
form and in some particular type. 
Each particular race on earth im- 


| plies a race upon the spiritual side, if 
|there be any truth in what Mrs. 
Browning says about the flower: 
|“Every natural flower that grows on 
} earth 

| tmaptios a flower 
| side; 

| Substantial, archetypal.” 

| Now to see that spiritual beauty of 
| each particular type, each race must 
be religiously devoted to its own type. 
“The true object of art should be iIn- 
stead of resting in externals, to lead 
‘the mind upwards into a more exalt- 


upon the spiritual 
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ed region and a_ spiritual world. 
While false mannered artists content 
with the empty glitter of a pleasing 
imitation, soar no higher, nor ever 
seek to reach that lofty sphere in 
which genuine beauty is portrayed ac- 
cording to certain defined ideas of 
natural characteristics.” (Schlegel, 
Aesthetics p. 145.) 

Practical religion shows the man his 
weakness in strength—his flesn in the 
Godhead—a “face” like his face sits on 
the throne, a “man” like unto himself 
he loves and is loved by forever, a 
“hand” like his hand throws open the 
gates of new life to him. If religion 
is ever to do its best work in the 
world, the man must see God in the 
flesh, and it must be his flesh and then 


and only then will he go on his way, | 


limping, it may be, saying with glad 
surprise: 
face and my life is preserved.” 
Religion and education are not to 
destroy race characteristics, but 
develop them; “for the expression of 





“I have seen God face to} 


tures our Lord, the Perfect Man, as 
one of itself. So our Lord is pictured 
as a Frenchman, a Dutchman, a Ger- 
man, a Spaniard, an Italian and so 
forth, according to the characteristics 
of the various peoples, each of which 
finds in Him the supply of their spir- 
itual needs, the answer to the pro- 
found questions of their souls, the re- 
inforcement of the special disposition 
of each. 

So in Brazil and in other countries 
inhabited by Negroes (except the 
American Negroes and others who 
have been aesthetically perverted) we 
find the Black Madonna and child— 
they, too, find in Him their Saviour. 
He answers to their great needs; He 
understands them and they worship 
Him just as all other races worship 
Him. A white Christ would not meet 
their needs any more than a black 


|Christ would meet the needs of the 


to | 


the race characteristics is vital in re- | 


ligion.” Dr. George W. Smith speak- 


ing to the Men’s club of the St. Steph- | 


en’s Episcopal church in Pittsfield, 
Mass., in May, 1906, said on this ques- 
tion: “The Roman Catholic bishop of 
a small American diocese stated to 
the writer a short time ago that he 
had sent many of his theological stu- 
dents to Poland, Hungary, Italy, Ger- 
many, Austria and Canada to learn 
the languages, the traditions, the ec- 
clesiastical usages, the manners and 
customs and tdstes of the different 
peoples who come into his jurisdiction 
in order that the race characteristics 
of each be consulted and deferred to 
in their new home, ‘otherwise 
would be lost to the church.’” 

We learn from time to time in our 
newspapers of great dissatisfaction, 
even of threats of revolt from the 
Roman church on the part of some of 
our immigrants because the cherished 
rites and customs, which reinforce 
their own dispositions, are interfered 


they | 





with, for the expression of the race | 


characteristics is vital in religion. On 


this subject the representations of the | 
| weak and not please themselves and 


Madonna and the Christ are very 


suggestive. Each race conceiving that | 


the perfection of human nature is to 
be found 


Caucasian.” 

God made man in his own image, 
and if man is ever to reach his highest 
possibilities on earth, he must return 
the compliment; he must secome re- 
ligiously devoted to his own racial 
type and work out his own individual 
and racial salvation with fear and 
trembling, being religiously convinced 
that “it is God who worketh in him 
both to will and to work for his good 
pleasure,” and this must go on in the 


| life of mankind “till we all attain unto 


the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of Goa, unto a 
full grown man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
This must go on not till a few, but 
“till all attain’ this goal set before us. 
Strength must serve weakness—intel- 
ligence must wait on ignorance, right- 
eousness, goodness and holiness must 
contend against and yet be patient 
and long-suffering with sin and wick- 
edness. And this must be so pecause 
the All-Father himself is long suffer- 
ing towards us, and is not satisfied 
with the salvation of a few, “The Tal- 
ented Tenth,” “The Elect,” etc., but 
wishes all men to be saved and come 
to the knowledge of the truth. The 
strong must bear the infirmities of 


this they must do until all are strong. 
Education and religion of the right 


in its own perfection,. pic-' kind bring into the person's life right 
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ethical and aesthetical ideals. The | ucated Negroes marry black women, it 
American Negro is morally weak!/is done because these Negroes could 
through a religious devotion to a | not get the lighter women that they 
-wrong aesthetical ideal of physica:| wanted. And so we see that no only 
beauty. One of the best magazines of | the uneducated, but the educated 


this country and perhaps of the world | 
—a true and tried friend to the Negro | 
—prophecies that the Negro will be | 
eliminated on this continent by the| 
preference of darker women for light- | 
er men. “Meanwhile the white race| 
is not being darkened, and appears in | 
no danger of it, while the black race | 
is steadily whitening, and is likely to 
whiten more and more by the prefer- 
ence of darker women for lighter men, | 
until in time the black race will be | 
eliminated on the continent.” (The | 
Independent, N. Y., July 13, 1905, p. 
106.) 

It is hard to see why the writer 
should say this is to be brought about 
through the preference of darker wom- 
en for lighter men any more than 
through the preference of darker men 
for lighter women. It is well known 
that educated Negroes as a rule do 
not marry black women, and one high 
in authority on the Negro question 
tells us that in some cases where ed- | 


Negro also is morally weak through 
this religious devotion to a wrong aes- 
thetical ideal of physical beauty. That 
is not first which is spiritual, but that 
which is natural, and to get the per- 
son right spiritually he must get right 
naturally. That is not first in the life 
of mankind which is ethical, but that 
which is aesthetical, and to get the 
person right ethically and morally, he 
must get right aesthetically. And 
when this comes to pass in the life ot 
the American Negro, then and not till 
then will the womanhood of the race 
be bound to the right aesthetical ideal 
by that “three-fold cord which cannot 
be quickly nor easily broken,” and 
then will the American Negro no long- 
er glory in his shame and be ashamed 
of his glory; but deep down in his 
heart he will feel and believe with an 
unshakable faith “thatthelast stroke 
of the divine brush was across’ the 
face of a black woman.” 
(The End.) 





Just Be Glad 





O heart of mine, we shouldn’t 
Worry so ! 

W hat we’ve missed of calm we couldn’t 
Have, you know ! 

What we’ve met of stormy pain, 

And of sorrow’s driving rain, 

We can better meet again, 
If it blow. 


We have erred in that dark hour 
We have known. 
When our tears fell with the shower, 
All alone !— 
Were not shine and shadow blent 
As the gracious Master meant ?— 
Let us temper our content 
With his own. 


For, we know, not every morrow 
Can be sad; | 





So, forgetting all the sorrow 
We have had, 
Let us fold away our fears, 
And put by our foolish tears, 
And through all the coming years 
Just be glad. 


—JamMES Wuitcoms RILEy. 





Purity of Heart Desired. 


Love divine, all love excelling, 

Joy of heaven, to earth come down ! 
Fix in us thy humble dwelling, 

All thy faithful mercies crown ; 


Breathe, O breathe thy loving Spirit, 
Into every troubled breast ! 

Let us all in thee inherit, 
Let us find, thy promised rest: 


Jesus ! thou art all compassion, 
Pure, unbounded love thou art; 
Visit us with thy salvation, 
Enter every trembling heart. 
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Guillermo Dobdlache’s Picarillo 
Sherry and Manzanilla Pasada 
are unblended very pale, very 
delicate, very dry wines, grown 
and reared within a few miles of 
Puerto-de-Santa-Maria (Port St. 
Mary’s, according to the person 
who thinks that no foreigner 
knows how to spell his own name) 
on the Bay of Cadiz ; and bottled 
there, and shipped from the Bay 
by him, to Boston and New York 
where they can be had of all in- 
telligent dealers in ‘* the cup 
which cheers ”’—but does ‘‘ine- 
briate” if you take too much of it ! 





THE INDEPENDENT 





A newsy eight-page journal. Pub- 
lished every Saturday; 416 pages a 
year ; not a dull line from January to 
December. Published 52 times a year. 
The Queen of Afro-American weeklies 
in the South. Among the great work 
lies with large circulations The Inde- 
pendent is conspicuously and deser- 
vedly prominent, and during the 
coming year it will still more firmly 
establish itself in the hearts of the 
people that have read its newsy col- 
umns the past five years. All patriotic 
Afro-Americans should read this fear- 
less defender of the people’s interests. 
It stands for the moral, religious, 
intellectual. industrial, financial, pol- 
tical, social, economical, uplifting and 
advancement of the race; an adver- 
tisement in its columns will pay. 

Agents wanted at every postoffice. 
Apply atonce. This paper reaches 
the rich and poor. Subscribe to-day. 
Addres W.O. P. SHERMAN, Editor 
84th & Reynolds Sts., Savannah, Ga. 
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J. H. BARKLEY 


Real Estate, Insurance 


Coal and Wood at Wharf Prices 
Furniture, Piano Moving « Expressing 


697 SHAWMUT AVE., BOSTON 
Telephone 1543-3 Roxbuay 





TRY TO GET A FRIEND TO 
SUBSCRIBE ALEXANDER’S 
MAGAZINE AT ONCE. 





: DETROIT 
INFORMER 


FRANCIS H. WARREN, Publisher. 
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Prints all the race news of 
Michigan and Oanada. 

Is a fearless defender of 
Humen Rights. 

Advocates a Rational, Sys- 
tematic and Progressive Emi- 
gration of Colored Americans to 
Africa and the West Indies. 

Is essentially a Single Tax 
Organ, and advises the founding 
in Afriea or elsewhere, an inde- 
pendent state with a single tax 
conatitution. 


Subscription Roles, | year $1.90; 
G montis $1.00; 8 Bomns 50¢. 


ADDBEESS, 


THE DETROIT INFORMER 


DETROIT, MIOH. 
323333 2 
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COMMENTS ON ALEXANDER’S MAGAZINE 





The Tuskegee anniversary number 
of Alexander's Magazine was most 
favorably mentioned by over 100 
newspapers throughout the United 
States, and a great number of letters 
to the editor indicate that the maga- 
zine was a decided achievement in 
Negro journalism. 





The Springfield Republican: ‘“Pes- 
simists as to the Negro race in this 
country might be cheered and edified 
hy perusing the last number of Alex- 
ander’s Magazine, a Boston monthly, 
devoted to the interests of the color- 
ed race. It is admirable in the inter- 
est and variety of its contents, and 
especially in the pervading tone, 
which is earnest and sane, strikingly 
free from bitterness, and cheerful and 
hopeful throughout. This number is 
especially devoted to the recent anni- 
versary at Tuskegee, and what we 
know as the Tuskegee spirit is every- 
where present. But there is a sig- 
nificance in the number and wide- 
spread distribution of the men who 
are described and characterizéd as 
leaders. There is a cordial appreci- 
ation of the address at Tuskegee of 
Bishop Galloway of Mississippi, of 
the Methodist Episcopal church South, 
a white man, who spoke with entire 
frankness and courage of the politi- 
cal as well as industrial rights of 
the Negro, and in protest against men 
of the Dixon and Vardaman type as 
mischievous demagogs. The bishop 
is an instance of the better spirit 
that is rising against the prevailing 
tide of intolerance among the south- 
ern whites. This magazine, which is 
published at a dollar a year, well de 








serves support among the colored 
people and their friends, and is 
adapted to do much good.” 





Mr. G. S. Dickerman, general field 
agent of the Southern Education 
Board, says: 

“I am glad to see the evidences in 
your magazine of just those high 
standards that are so much needed 
in a field where feeling is in such dan- 
ger of obscuring clearness of vision.” 





Mr. Sylvester Russell, in the Indian- 
apolis Freeman: “If the story cannot 
be told by rambling Sam or the little 
white public school street urchin, one 
has only to furnish either of them 
with the May issue of Alexander’s 
Magazine to see the most beautiful 
illustration in existence, and to read 
and be convinced as never before of 
the work of the choicest intellectual 
and manual institution the South has 
ever produced. In perusing Alexan- 
der’s Magazine, the most complete of- 
fering I have ever seen in Negrc 
literature. For what our eyes have 
seen Mr. Alexander must now here 
be given unstinted praise for what 
he has presented to us fn his beauti 
ful magazine.” 





Dr. Booker T. Washington: “It is 
a very fine and creditable piece of 
work, not only in its physical appear- 
ance, but in its literary quality. This 
institution is most grateful to you for 
all that you have done and said. 
There have been few publications of 
the kind, if any, among our people 
that have surpassed this issue of your 
magazine.” 
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The Public (Chicago) said in a re- 
cent issue: 


The May issue of Alexander’s Maga- 
zine (714 Shawmut avenue, Boston) 
is largely devoted to the celebration 
on the 4th, 5th, and 6th of April of 
the 25th anniversary of the founding 
of Tuskegee. Remarkable as is the 
record of Tuskegee, striking as is the 
bird’s-eye view of the orderly little 
city embowered with trees, which is 
just the Institute and nothing more, 
still more impressive are the group 
pictures of Negro men and women to 
be found in these pages—impressive 
because they exhibit so strongly the 
highest human traits. We find in 
them so much self-control, strength, 
sincerity, kindliness, poise and pur- 
pose that it seems natural to ask if 
in the wretched and wicked race 
struggle which our own race has cre- 
ated and perpetuated, the Negro has 
not been developing some of the vir- 
tues which we have been sacrificing 
to our arrogance. 





The Hon. Archibald H. Grimke, in a 
personal letter to the editor, dated 
at Washington, D. C., says: 

“By the way, I think that your Tus- 
kegee Number is the best thing you 
have done in magazine work. Indeed, 
I think it is the best thing that any 
colored magazine, on the whole, has 
yet done. And that is saying a good 
deal, but it does not say more than 
you deserve.” 





Mr. R. W. Thompson: “Other peri- 
odicals which have also faithfully por- 
trayed the incidents connected with 
Tuskegee’s Silver Jubilee, and which 
deserve special mention for the 
beauty, reportorial accuracy and lit- 
erary excellence of the editions given 
eut, are Alexander’s Magazine, Bos- 





ton, and the Colored American Maga- 
zine, New York, edited respectively 
by the brilliant Charles Alexander 
and Roscoe Conkling Simmons.” 





Mr. Philip A. Payton, Jr.: “It is 
well gotten up and very attractive 
magazine. I enjoy reading it very 
much.” 





Friends’ Intelligencer: “Alexander’s 
Magazine, we remind our readers, is 
the best periodical edited and pub- 
lished by a colored man for the up 
lift of our colored brothers that has 
come to our notice.” 





E. C. Brown, real estate dealer at 
Newport News, Va; “Alexander’s 
Magazine is really the most upto 
date of any of our publications on the 
market today.” 





W. Sidney Pittman, architect; “TI 
have heard many comments on the 
Tuskegee anniversary number of 
Alexander’s magazine and personally, 
I must say that you deserve great 
credit.” 





Dr. Benjamin M. Nyce, Talladega 
College (Talladega, Ala.); “Alexan- 
der’s Magazine is doing a good work 
and ought to be encouraged.” 





R. L. Stokes, of the New York Age: 
“Alexander’s Magazine is the best 
magazine the race ever published.” 





Hon. T. Thomas Fortune, editor of 
the New York Age: “The Tuskegee 
Number of Alexander’s Magazine is 
a very creditable number indeed.” 





Mr. Emmett J. Scott, executive sec- 
retary to Dr. Booker T. Washington: 
“It is a magnificent production.” 
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WEBSTER'S _ Th) 7: ee 
INTERNAT prcTioNAeY 


NEEDED inevery HOME, SCHOOL and OFFICE 
RECENTLY ADDED, 25,000 NEW WORDS & PHRASES 
New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 
2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations, 
IT 1S A PACKED STOREHOUSE OF ACOURATE INFORMATION 
Editor in Chief, W. T. HARRIS, PH.D.,LL.D., U.S.Com. of Ed’n 

GRAND PRIZE, Worto’s Fain, St. Louis 
PREE, “Dictionary Wrinkles.” Also illustrated pamphlet. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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W. Ss. SPARROW. Gustom Tailor 


All work done in First Class Style. Tuxedos 
and Full Dress Suits to Let for Balls and Parties 
131 W. Canton St., Boston, (Three doors from Tremont St.) 
Branch Store, 774 Shawmut Avenue, Roxbury, between Ruggles 
and Vernon Streets. Telephone 1282- -l Tremont — 











NOTICE. ET A FRIEND TO _ SUB- 

SCRIBE For ALEXANDER’S 
If you happen to write to any of MAGAZINE TO-DAY. 

firms whose advertisements are found > ———— ——___________— 

in this magazine, please say that you Jhonsons Hair Preparations Have Given 

were influenced by Satisfaction for over Six Years ! 

Cures Makes short hair long Stops 





Alexander’s Magazine Dandruft < Makes thin hair thick > Itching 


Eczema ( Makesweakhairstrong ) Scalp 
25 cents, 50 cents, and $1.00 a Treatment 
Sold at Drug Stores or send your order to 


ohnson Manufacturing Company 
Boston, Mass 





W. SIDNEY PITTMAN Jj 
ARCHITECT | 
Steel Construction a Specialty | — 
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tacie containing a six inch aluminum comb. 
For or ale by toilet article dealers. By mail, price 
00. Agents wante 
ogee The Ehampoo Drier is used in my parlors 
with perfect satisfaction.”—Madame Cozart, 17 Ken- 
tucky Ave.. Atlantic City, 
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Makes the Hair Easy to Do Up 
Large Bottles SO Cents 
Trial Treatments 10 Cents 





Quite Different to Any Other 


THE OSBORNE CO., 


Box 21 CLEVELAND, O. 












60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
Copyvanicuts &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion pees whether ~s 
invention is probably patentanie: Communic: 
tions strictly Ponfidenttal HAND BOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency “for secu ng 

Patents taken through Munn ve S posetve 
opecial notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $L id by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,2812roseay, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St.. Washington, D 











What We Are Doing 


Very few of our readers realize to what | 
extent we are working for others. We | 4 

are printing four newspapers that go | 4 
to people outside of this state and are | 
If you are thinking of | | 


widely read. 
publishing a journal of any sort and | 

want good work at low prices write to | 
714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass | 








TO REPUBLICANS: 


We are anxious to have every 
Republican in close touch, and work- 
ing in harmony with the Republican 
National Congressional Committee in 
favor of the election of a Republican 
Congress. 

The Congressional campaign must 
be based on the administrative and 
legislative record of the party, and, 
that being so, Theodore Roosevelt’s 
personality must be a central figure 
and his achievements a central 
thought in the campaign. 

We desire to maintain the work of 
this campaign with popular subscrip- 
tions of One Dollareach from Repub- 
licans. To each subscriber we will 
send the Republican National Cam- 
paign Text Book and all documents 
issued by the Committee. 

Help us achieve a great victory. 

James S. SHERMAN, Chairman. 
P O. Box 2063, New York. 








HAIR SWITCHES 
— and Wigs of Every Description. 


Most Complete Line of Hair Goods tn 
this Country for Colored People. 
50c buys a single braid made of Black 
Kinky Hair 16 inches long. 
75c buys a double braid made of Black 
Kinky Hair 16 inches long. 
$1.00 buys a Creole Switch, 16 inches 
long, Brown or Black. 
$1.25 buys a Creole Switch, 20 inches 
long, Brown or Black. 
$1.75 buys a Creole Switch, 22 inches 
long, Black or Brown. 
$3.50 buys a Natural, Wavy, Hand- 
made Switch like cut. 
Send sample of hair when ordering 
Creole Switches. 
Send money with order and get 
your goods by return mail. Send 
stamp for catalogue. 


T. W. TAYLOR, 


Howell, Mich. 
When writing please mention this paper. 
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BY 


William A. Sinclair, A.M., M.D. 


For 16 Years Financial Secretary of Howard University 











n this volume, written by one of the ablest of the Negro race, is 
set forth for the first time an adequate record of the historical 
facts which show the services of the colored man to our country 
in peace and in war; what he has accomplished for his own uplift- 
ing ; and what are his actual needs for the perfection of his devel- 


opment. The book also contains copious quotations from the 
Press and from the spoken and written utterances of public men, 
showing how the popular opinion of the country regards the 
burning questions of the day concerning the Negro’s right to full 
citizenship. 

It is a book that every colored man and woman should read 
themselves and place in the hands of their children, that they may 
be informed of the true history of their race and be better able to 
work together for the accomplishment of its needs. 








Edward Atkinson, in a recent article in the NoxtTH AMERICAN Review, says this is ‘‘the 
most remarkable book ever written by a colored man unless we except the novels of Dumas” 


Col. Thomas Wentworth Higgiason says: ‘‘It shows much more thoroughness in dealing 
with both sides than any book recently produced.”’ 


Hon. Joha C. Dancy, U. S. Recorder of Deeds, says: ‘‘It is a most valuable contribution to 
the study of the race question. Itis broad, philosophical, thoughtful and full.” 


The Chicago Tribune says: ‘‘This book is one of the most intelligent and enlightening his- 
torical essays on the subject that has appeared. Asa whole, it is a strong, righteous, wise, 
and timely discussion of one of the most vitally important sociological problems that con- 
fronts the American people.” 


The book is handsomely printed and bound. The price sent by mail 
is $1.62. We believe that it should be read by every Negro family. 
We have, therefore, made arrangements with the publishers by which 
we can send the book promptly to you, on receipt of price. Send 
postal money order to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER, 


f¥ 4 SHAWMUT AVE BOSTON, MASS 
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UP FROM SLAVERY 
WORKING WITH THE HANDS 


BY BOOKER T, WASHINGTON 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


is 





| A Copy of 
Handsomely bound in or- 

ey pons = These Books 
namented red cloth. (Very | Should be in 


attractive). $1.75 each. | Every Home 





LIBERAL COMMISSION TO AGENTS 
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... Alexander's Magazine ... 


<7 OR a reliable record of the distinguished achievements 
# of the great men of the Negro Race in all parts of the 
world, you should read ALEXANDER’s MaGazine. It is the 
most conservative monthly publication issued at the 
present time in the interest of the Race. Its treatment 
of the Negro Problem is fair and its contributors are 
among the most learned men and women of our generation. 
ALEXANDER’s MaGazineE teaches the doctrine of optimism. It does 
not dramatize our misfortunes or paint in too glowing colors our 
limited acquisitions. It selects the best examples of Race develop- 
ment as a means of inspiration and helpfulness. The subscription 
price is but One Dollar a year, single copy, Ten Cents. Send in your 
subscription to-day. Address all communications to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER, Editor & Publisher 
714 SHAWMUT AVENUE : BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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CREAT BOOKS BY FAMOUS AUTHORS ! 


The Best Standard Works of Fiction Within the Reach of All} 


Each Book Consists of a Handsome Octavo Volume of 64 Large Double-Columa 
Pages, Neatly Bound in an Attractive Paper Cover. 
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Each one of the following books contains a complete novel by a well-known and popular author. 
Some of the most famous works ever published are included in the list. Each book consists of a handsome 
octavo volume of 64 large double-coluimn ages, nicely printed from clear, readable type on good paper, and 
neatly bound in attractive papercovers, Bear in mind that these are «ot che: «p, 16-page pamphlets, but /ar, 
and handsome books in attractive covers, In this form the books are nt only iiandy and convenient for ae 
ing, but they have a permanent value, The following is a list of the | /oks oftered 
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By Mrs. Alexander, ! By ‘‘The Duchess.” | By Rudyard Kipling. 
No. a6. At Bay. |No. @18. The Duchess. No. a87. The Light that Failed. 
By Emerson Bennett. * a he Haunted C ham) | Ry ™ H L 
z 7 > , 11 t ily Val th . “Dia- y Mrs, Harriet Lewis. 
No. a37. The F ioncer’s Daughter. ils, L — ae "| sce, abet. Mer Pabthiess Guardian. 
By Miss M. K. Braddon. @119. Mildred Trevanica. By Leon Lewis. 


No on. 4 kd A bay _~ By Alexander Dumas. \No. a106. The ** Isis” Mystery, 


* g4%. Meeting Her Fate. a3. The Black Tulip. | By lan Maclaren. 
* 63. Grace Varnel. The Russian Gipsy. iNo. a82. Beside the Bonnie Brier 
By Charlotte M. Braeme. a 4s, ey Rt n rua of Na , | Bush. 
ot all 16 Fisherman o aples.| 
No. a%. The Mystery of Coide Fells} « “3S | By Florence Marryat. 
ww OF ‘ Proven. n. of , o, alis. The Galley Slave = att. The Risen Dead. 
ail 1e Kelle of Lynn; or, e . 
Miller’ 8 Daught By Mre. May Agnes Fleming. By Helen B. Mathers. 
6 ‘ Lord Lisle’: 5 ‘baw hter. Ine av. The Ghostof Riverdale Hall. No, at3, The Mystery of No. 18, 
alu. Sybilla’s Marriage. | By Etta W. Pierce. 
en Be By Charles Garvice. |No. o8. The Heiress of Hendee Hall, 
The Ta Hilldroy e ry 0. T ruse 
7, Repented at Leisure. » |No. e101, Adrien Leroy. ai00. The House on the Island. 
Lady Dia na’s Pride. | ** @ll2, Doris ot the Forge. By Charies Reade. 
eat Lstiner’s Eacap ¥ — “ “a 
The Traxedy of Lime Tia} 1. By Mrs. Gaskell. No. @2%. The Wandering Heir. 
At War With Herself. ‘No. aél,. A Dark Night's Work. By W. Clark Russell. 
. A Fatal Temptation, ai, Crautord, No. a2. Master Rockafellar’s Voy- 
. Lady Ethel’s Whim. | |" ‘age. ’ 
. The Shadow ofa Sin. } By H. Rider Haggard. 


» Lord Lynne ¢ po ae No, a4, Kin Palomo) J Mines. By Mrs. ame 4 E. N. South. 
am. Her Second L« * aia N "Sh iee sen’s Wiil. — 
“ ai. Lady Muricl’s ‘pecret. ” abs. Allan @ ~ tay No. «42. Hickory Halt 
By Hall Caine. “ gt. Allan’s Wife. i Rea Hull Tragedy. 
J , Jorld to Me . S63. il Brotherton. 
a may Rene _— a oa oO a6. By Mary Grace Halpine. a7. The Haunted Homestead. 
y sa Nouchette Carey. w~ > “ — 5 ; ** ast. 16 Artist’s 
No. i: soe | No, alll. Who Was Guilty? “ @89. The Broken Engagement. 
M als. Merle’s Crusade. | By Mary Hartwell. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 
* a4. Aunt Diana. ‘ |No. al10. The Linscott Million. 0. 217. Rock Ruin; or, The Daugh- 
as os ee | By Nathaniel Hawthorne, = ino puane. Wife 
a1 1e Armorer of Tyre. . aa 7 wee 
a, The Spy of the Ten. No. al, The Scarlet Letter. ais. Sybil Chase, 
_. The Lanker’s Heir. " 2 ‘ . 
The Foundling of Milan. | My Mre. Mary J. Holmes. lworean seth: or gma 
uit, The Gumasker of Moscow. No. 41. Miss McDonald, o. «60, Treasure Island. 
By Wilkie Collins. as, The Homestead on the Hill- By Jules Verne. 


side e - 
io. abl. A Ro ue’ a Life | “9a, The Rector of St. Mark’s. No. «5. Around the World in Eighty 


age. The aunted Hotel. * @%. Dora Deane. = pig’ Trip to the Moou. 


Kyle Dallas. as. Maggio Miller. 
on tee Teta Mystery. av. Rosamond. | Ry Florence Warden. 


4 > Brie; i om No. N i , 
fits, Pinice Earie; or, The! py witiame. Madson. |? Gif: Saag Bass keane 
all4. Grace Garrick; or, True No. 4108. The Brass-Bound Box. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
nee | Se Mer. % Me Segeel ‘o. a78. The Man in Black 

By A. Conan Doyle. | y Mev. oe aeranam | ait. The House of the Wolf. 

No. al6. A Study in Scarlet. No. a9. The Slave King. Se Mire. BS Weea 

“ a58. The Sign of the Four, j . : y Mrs. — ood. 
| By Emma Garrison Jones. (No. a7. Lady 


at. Beyond the C ity, b Gra 
a78. The Mystery of Cloomber. 'No. alo. The Topaz Ring. “ at. Danesbury House. 


Ww ° will send any one of the above books by mai! post-paid upon re- 
Read Our Liberal Offer S os of only Ten Cents; any four for Twenty-five Cents; any 
ten for Fifty Cents. By buying te ven oe at atime you get them at half price, Please order by the 
numbers as given, being careful to precede each number by the letter a, as above. 


Address Alexander's Magazine, 714 Shawmut Ave., Boston 





